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Does your language reveal—or concealh— 
your meaning? 


CHECKING REFERENCES: 
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lo hire or not to hire? You can learn a surprising. amount 
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Foreman Herb Watkins was in trouble—and about a 
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“This | Believe...” 


Leadership and Motivation 
By heith Davis 


Professor of Management 
Indiana University 


emu is the human factor that binds 
a group together and motivates it toward 
goals. A good leader plans work, organizes 
his group, and makes decisions, but in the 
final analysis none of these actions gets 
direct results. Planning, organizing, and de- 
cision making are dormant until the leader 
triggers the power of motivation in people 
and guides them toward goals . . : . Leader- 
ship transforms potential into reality. It is 
the ultimate act which brings to success all 
the potential in an organization and in. its 
people. 
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HOW'S THAT AGAIN? 


By William M. Sattler 


Department of Speech 
University of Michigan 


What do the words you say 
mean to your listeners? 


Ww: FOR THE SECOND TIME 
in all our years of marriage 


(to the very best of my memory),” 
says Loyd Rosenfield in The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, April, 1956, “I allowed 
ashes to drop on the carpet, my 
wife asked, ‘Must you always drop 
cigar ashes on the carpet?’ After 
a few more “allness” statements 
which might have been “always go 
out and leave me alone,” “always 
leave the children’s problems to 
me,” and “always forget to have 


the battery in the car checked,” 
Rosenfield felt he must correct the 
allness behavior of his wife. 

He figured out a brave and in- 
genious idea. One afternoon he had 
a truck deliver 1439 pounds of 
ashes and had the ashes dumped in 
a pile in the back yard. Rosenfield 
told his wife that if he “always” 
dropped ashes on the carpet cach 
time he smoked a cigar, he would 
have dropped 1439 pounds. Says 
Rosenfield, “She looked at the 
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mountain for a moment, then said, 
‘It’s a good thing | cleaned up the 
carpet then, isn’t it?” ” 

Abraham Lincoln, who was much 
interested in clear and accurate 
language, used to ask this riddle: 
“If a man were to call the tail of 
a dog a leg, how many legs would 
the dog have?” The answer, of 
course, is four legs. If the answer 
“five” were given, Lincoln would 
say, “Truly, the dog still has four 
legs, but we also have one har.” 

What do the words you say mean 
to others? Do they accurately rep- 
resent the object, person, or situa- 
tion you are discussing? Or, perhaps, 
do your words tell little about the 
facts, but much about your own at- 
titudes and feelings? Do you con- 
fuse judgments with facts? Do your 
listeners often misunderstand you? 
And, sometimes, do they bristle 
with animosity, with emotional an- 
tagonism you had not intended to 
arouse? 

These questions suggest that what 
we say may cause misunderstand- 
ing, confusion, and resentment. 
When this occurs, the wonderful 
human ability called speech 


comes destructive. 


The “why” back of what we say 

The general foreman of Section 
F was out with the flu, so Plant 
Superintendent George Miller told 
the Section F supervisors to call on 
him if they needed help. Miller was 
asked to assist the foremen several 
times that day: Scrap problems, 


trucking difficulties, and safety prob- 
lems were put up to him. 

Soon after he got back to his of- 
lice after attending to Several critical 
situations in Section F, he was called 
by Foreman Jones, who said, “I 
need your advice again. Two of my 
men want to leave at noon today— 
they seem to have pretty good rea- 
sons. But we're short-handed al- 
ready. What do you think I should 
do?” 

“See here, Jones,” said George 
Miller, “you better decide some- 
thing for yourself once in a while. 
I've got five general foremen to look 
after besides you fellows in F Sec- 
tion.” With that, Miller hung up the 
phone. 

Let us look at the process George 
Miller went through before he made 
this reply to Jones. Was Miller re- 
sponding to the situation Jones de- 
scribed, or was he talking mainly 
about his own feelings and frustra- 
tions? 

|. External stimuli (Jones and 
his situation). Wt happened that 
Jones was facing more than normal 
operational problems on this partic- 
ular day, but Miller was probably 
unaware of them. Jones did not get 
the chance to explain his problems 
in detail. 

2. Sensory stimulation (what 
Miller heard). In this short tele- 
phone conversation Miller may have 
heard every word Jones uttered, but 
the possibility is always present 
that he missed hearing some words. 
Perhaps he didn't hear the words, 


“They seem to have pretty good 
reasons.” In any case, it is reason- 
able to say that Miller did not per- 
ceive the situation the way Jones 
did. 

3. Personal meaning (Miller's 
interpretation). At this point espe- 
cially, the human factor enters the 
picture. This is “reality” as reported 
by Jones, plus additions that repre- 
sent the feelings of George Miller. 
In Stage 2 facts may have been 
subtracted; here, however, a few 
shovelfuls of emotions are added to 
the mixture. What has been heard 
is now colored by anger, prejudice, 
and impatience. It’s easy to say this 
shouldn't have happened—but as 
humans we are prone to mix facts 
with emotions. 

4. Utterance (what Miller says). 
To a large degree feelings, and per- 
haps habit patterns, dictated Mill- 
ers reply. What he said did not 
stem from objective listening and 
evaluation. 

And the moral: When _ people 
talk, precious little of what they say 
may refer to the actual situation; 
much of it may refer to how they 
feel. Thus, it has been said, “You 
talk about yourself—you put part of 
yourself into what you say.” 

What has been described here is 
far from unusual. It is a daily, per- 
haps hourly, experience. Suppose 
ten girls are working in a division 
of the accounting department. This 
is Stage /, a situation external to 
the observer. What you observe 
about these girls—how much or 


little you see of them personally 
and of their work—is Stage 2. 
Next, in Stage 3, you interpret your 
impressions. You may skip some 
items, perhaps add others, and in- 
troduce your personal store of atti- 
tudes and feelings. Finally, in Stage 
4, you voice a comment. What you 
say may be a fact, an inference 
based strongly on fact, or a highly 
personal report or judgment. 

Last December at Midway Air- 
port in Chicago, a switchboard op- 
erator dialed FI 7-1313, the fire- 
alarm office. Her call brought 50 
firemen and 12 pieces of fire-fight- 
ing apparatus speeding to the air- 
port. And why? Well, a passenger 
fainted while boarding a plane. An 
airport employee (not identified) 
ran to the telephone switchboard 
and shouted, “Call the fire depart- 
ment! Call an ambulance! We've 
got trouble downstairs on the field!” 

The switchboard operator  as- 
sumed that a plane had crashed. 
But the fainting was the sole “trou- 
ble downstairs on the field,” and by 
the time the firemen and three po- 
lice cars reached the scene the 
“trouble” had vanished. The puas- 
senger who fainted had recovered 
and had boarded her flight. 

In this situation two employees 
interpreted “trouble” in an emo- 
tional fashion. The example, though 


bit extreme, nevertheless illus- 


trates how emotions influence what 
we say. The employee did not re- 
port a fact, but rather his own ex- 
aggerated inference. A rule to re- 
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member: When people give us in- 
ferences only, it is proper to ask for 
the facts upon which the inferences 
are based. 


Checking confusion 


Employees sometimes say, “We 
don't know what the boss wants, but 
this is what he said.” In such a situa- 
tion the employees do not know 
how to behave because “what he 
said” is-confusing, perhaps contra- 
dictory, and sometimes highly in- 
complete. The supervisor is, of 
course, a very busy person, with 
many problems and pressures. He 
may soon forget the exact words he 
used in giving instructions. If he is 
honest he will sometimes have to 
admit, “Actually, | don’t remember 
what I said, but this is what | 
meant.” 

Here are four suggestions for 
making your meaning clearer to lis- 
teners. They are specific procedures, 
easily applied. 

1. Jtemize the message. When 
you report a policy or give instruc- 
tions you should try to insure com- 
pleteness by mentioning  specitic 
items. You are faced with the prob- 
lem that people tend to see things 
differently. You can show two peo- 
ple the same report, the same pic- 
ture, or the same work situation and 
get different responses, because 
each person will see certain things 
and neglect others, and each may 
also draw a number of false infer- 
ences. You can improve’ under- 
Standing by ifemizing your message, 


giving all relevant information in- 
stead of focusing largely upon those 
aspects that strike you most forci- 
bly. For many people, the naming 
of items 1, 2, 3, etc., represents a 
big advance in clarity. 

2. Backtrack when 
When you talk to a person you often 
notice from his expression or ges- 
tures that he does not fully under- 
stand your meaning. You can then 
backtrack, add further details, re- 
State your communication, and per- 
haps illustrate what you mean. You 
may also focus more on essential 
facts. As a result, the risk of confu- 
sion is lowered. 

4 note of caution: If backtrack- 
ing becomes sheer repetition of 
what the receiver of the message 
already knows, it can be a liability. 
If the employee feels that he can 
predict your message, he may get 
into the habit of half listening, and 
he may even miss hearing the vital 


necessary. 


parts. 

3. Realize that words have many 
meanines. A directive once went 
out in this fashion: “As a matter of 
principle, the size for the special 
classes should be 20 supervisors.” 
This statement was widely misun- 
derstood, for the word “principle” 
meant different things to different 
people. Was the meaning only 20, 


at least 20. or 20 as. an ideal 
number? 
4. Use feedback. Perhaps the 


best way to insure accurate recep- 
tion of messages ts to make it pos- 
sible for the listener to respond. He 


should feel free to ask, “Is this what 
you mean?” Here also the person- 
ality, attitudes, and human-relations 
practices of the supervisor are of 
great importance. 

This is easily understood if you 
remember that communication may 
be defined in terms of these ques- 
tions: Who says what, to whom, 
and with what effect? 


Avoiding resentment 


In addition to intellectual failure 
a message that is not clear—the 
speaker must also face emotional 
opposition. What you say, and of 
course your prevailing attitude while 
you say it, may trigger unexpected 
emotional responses. The listener 
may hear you; he may even under- 
stand you. It is something more, 
however, for him to accept what 
you say as correct and proper, and 
something even more than that to 
influence his behavior by your 
message. 

Messages that create resentment 
in the listener usually contain words 
that strike a blow at his ego and 
his self-respect. He may feel that 
the words directed toward him are 
unfair, or that they do not truly de- 
pict himself and his work. He be- 
comes angry afraid—which 
means that his adrenal glands are 
activated, glycogen provides excess 
amounts of blood sugar, heart ac- 
tion is speeded up, and blood pres- 
sure is increased. The listener is now 
prepared for either attack or flight. 
But he is not prepared to interpret 
your message objectively, nor even 
to make allowances for your in- 


adequacy in choosing your words. 
|. Be wary of telling only part 
of the story. Newspapers and news 
magazines often stress a few as- 
pects of a situation, and readers in 
turn tend to believe that they are 
receiving a report of a total situa- 
tion by reading the headlines or a 
few paragraphs. This true 
of George M. Humphrey's widely 
quoted “depression that will curl 
your hair.” This is what Humphrey 
really said: “If we don't [reduce 
expenditures] over a long period of 
time, I will predict that you will 
have a depression that will curl your 
hair. .-. .” He was not talking 
about the 1957 budget. His state- 
ment was in answer to a question 
having to do with whether there 
was ever “any hope anywhere in 
the world situation” that military 
expenses might be reduced. 

In business, as elsewhere, your 
listener may charge you with unfair- 
ness if you report only some of the 
relevant items in your message, 
This applies, for example, to job 
descriptions. An employee may say, 
“The boss is always throwing new 
jobs at me—why didn't he tell me 
the requirements when he hired me?” 

2. Don't exaggerate. As Franklin 
P. Jones has quipped, “The trouble 
with stretching the truth ts that it's 
apt to snap back.” Statements such 
as “Everybody is wasting supplies,” 
or “He spends the whole day loaf- 
ing.” or “John does everything the 
hard way” are probably untrue. 
The wiser step: Give specific in- 
stances of wasting supplies, loafing, 
and what John does right or wrong. 
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You can substantiate these state- 
ments—which helps to get your 
message accepted. Allness, you will 
recall, may tell others only that you 
are greatly disturbed. 

3. Avoid frequent use of two- 
value words. The scientist plots 
degrees of difference which, in some 
cases, show hundreds of points be- 
tween extremes. In human relation- 
ships, however, we often name only 
the extremes: good or bad, black 
or white, hard-working or lazy, Yet 
between these extremes there is a 
wide territory, and our listeners ex- 
pect us to be aware of it. Resent- 
ment arises when we use extreme 
words where the facts would call 
for a more moderate statement. 

4. Use “we more often than “1 


“That's not the way to handle the _ 


job. 7 want it done this way. 


— 


This apparently harmless communi- 
cation has often backfired. Some 
people, of course, accept the cor- 
rection in good spirit; others suffer a 
slow burn—or an_ instantaneous 
one. Perhaps “we” and the asso- 
ciated attitude of cooperation would 
have been more effective. 

5S. Be alive to chanees. Words 
can easily enslave you if you think 
that their meanings are changeless. 
Grievance committee (1958) may 
not be the same as grievance com- 
mittee (1948). If so, has your use 
of the phrase changed? Do you have 
a stereotyped picture of traming, 
personnel, sales, or department X” 
And is John Jones (1958) the same 
fellow as John Jones (1950)? As 
a rule. Jones wants to be treated in 
accordance with his present outlook 
and circumstances. You will com- 


. and so, Claudius, in recognition of your fifty years of service . 
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municate better with him if the old 
(and false) picture of Jones is 
destroyed. 

6. Slow up your split-second re- 
sponses. There is wisdom in taking 
time to understand what the other 
fellow means before you hasten 
either to contradict or to agree. A 
few seconds of thought—or a ques- 
tion—may help you to understand 
his meaning, and the reason he be- 
lieves as he does. For example, we 
usually think of a mile as 5,280 
feet, but the nautical mile is 6,080 
feet. You might engage in a battle 
of words about the distance from 
San Francisco to Honolulu—is it 
2.400 or 2,100 miles?—only to find 
you are talking of different kinds of 
miles. 

The next time you get into a ver- 
bal hassle, try calling a recess. Be- 
fore arguing further, see if you can 
State the other fellow’s point of 
view in a way that is acceptable to 
him. If you do, you will at least un- 
derstand his position, and this in 
itself is a_ first-order accomplish- 
ment. He, in turn, will be pleased 
to be understood even if you do not 
agree with him. At this point you 
and he will probably be closer to 
agreement than before. 


7. Know the difference between 


facts and inferences. The airline 
employee who shouted “Call the 
fire department!” was stating an in- 
ference. He would have been stat- 
ing a fact (something verifiable) if 
he had said, “A woman fainted just 
as she started to board flight 2689.” 

Both facts and inferences are 


necessary in reasoning. But they 
should not be confused with each 
other. It's dangerously easy to ele- 
vate inferences to the status of facts. 
For example: (a) John made a 
mistake when he sent transmission 
unit X42 to A Division (factual 
can be verified); (b) John didn't 
listen to instructions, he needs train- 
ing, he is not giving enough time 
to this phase of his work (inter- 
pretive inferences—less easily ver- 
ified); (c) John is careless, lazy, 
worthless (value-judgment infer- 
ences—still less easily verified). If 
you face John with one of these in- 
ferences, you may find that he has 
an altogether different explana- 
tion. 

8. Use words that show respect 
toward others. There are at least 
two reasons for speaking to others 
as you would want them to speak to 
you: |) It is morally and humanly 
right; 2) the considerate use of 
language can promote creativity and 
accomplishment. 

In 1942. we are told, “hoots and 
jeers” greeted Admiral Mountbat- 
ten’s suggestion that it might be 
necessary to construct artificial har- 
bors and tow them to the coast of 
Normandy. But as we now know, 
two years later this proposal became 
a reality. What might have hap- 
pened if the idea had been laughed 
out of existence? 

How skilled are you at avoiding 
language that creates confusion or 
resentment? Try this test to get 
an idea of your communication 
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Test Your Communication “IQ” 


CHECK PoINTs 


|. | realize that what I see an incomplete. picture of 
what might be observed. | 


2. | realize that what people say to me about a situation) 
or person is a condensed version of what might be said | 


3. | realize that my interests and feelings may affect what 
I see. hear, or say. | 


4. | use language in such a way as to specify the main) 

parts of a message. 
§. When I speak I take into account the danger that some) 
of my words may be misinterpreted. 


6. | am alert to nonverbal signs of misunderstanding and | 
adjust to such silent feedback by restating and im 
proving 


7. | show that I am glad to have listeners ask questions 
or restate My Messare. 


8. | avoid “allness” by quantifying and qualifying when 

ever possible. 

9. IL use words showing degrees of difference when possible 
rather than two-value words 

use “you” and “we” in place of “TD wherevet 
appropriate. 

Il. Since the world of facts changes. I use words tn) 


their up-to-date meanings 


12. | try to understand what a speaker means. in terms! 
of his frame of reference, before | react to his statement 


13. | am aware of whether | am stating facts, interpretive 
inferences, or value-judgment inferences | 


| avoid using words that threaten the self-respect of | 
the listener. | 


velde 


Ahout 


of the time 


Ahout '> 


of the tim: 


Ahout 


of the time 


- Scoring: Give yourself | point tor each “Very seldom” answer. 
2 points for “'s of the time.” 3 points for “half the time.” 4 points 
for “*4 of the time.” 5 points for “Almost always.” A score of 70 is 
perfect. (But do you put this understanding into practice?) A score 
of under 42 indicates that you have real need to improve your send- 


ing and receiving ability. @ 


Almost 
ave 
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By Milton M. Mandell 


Chief, Management Testing 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 


An adequate reference check will help you 
build the kind of staff you need. 


OW WELL boES the applicant 
H suit the job? 

That question is, from time to 
time, of direct concern to every su- 
pervisor. At some point in the em- 
ployment process he usually takes 
a direct part in answering it by in- 
terviewing prospective employees 
and evaluating applications and 
employment tests. But a valuable 
selection aid is too often over- 
looked: the worker's references. 
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The worker's application form 
suggests the references to be con- 
tacted when he applies for a job. 
The supervisor should be prepared 
to check those references. Although 
he may feel he knows the worker's 
potential in general, he must back 
up that knowledge with specific in- 
formation about actual past per- 
formance. 

It's true that some employment 
specialists question the value of a 
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reference. What purpose can it 
serve, they ask, when the reply may 
be watered down by kindness, or 
forgetfulness, or even negligence? 
Also, how can the worker's behav- 
ior In One situation at one time be 
properly related to another—pos- 
sibly quite different—situation in 
the future? Furthermore, the pro- 
cedures for checking references, far 
from having been perfected, too 
often remain unformulated. What, 
for imstance, ere the appropriate 
sources to check? What specific 
questions should be asked—and 
how? How should the replies be 
interpreted”? 

Real though these problems are. 
the case for checking references re- 
mains impressive. Systematic refer- 
ence checking and skillful analysts 
of the information obtained are a 
primary source for evaluating 
the worker's personality—including 
his dependability and cooperative- 
ness. Therefore, reference inquiries 
are likely to contribute strongly to 
appropriate - placement and to the 
full use of the new employee's skill 
and abilities. This leads, in turn, to 
long-term work association and job 
loyalty. In fact, appropriate place- 
ment—especially in large organiza- 
tions and during times of manpower 
shortage—has proved just as im- 
portant as initial selection. 

Further, the word gets around 
that you are in the habit of check- 
ing references. Job applicants will 
be less inclined to give. erroneous 
information (whether by omission 


or commission) if they understand 
that the data will be verified. 


Principles to follow 

Here are a few suggestions that 
will help the supervisor avoid pit- 
falls and do an effective job of 
reference checking: 

|. Whenever possible, check ref- 
erences by personal inquiry rather 
than by mail. Conversation allows 
you to ask additional questions 
when you receive ambiguous or 
critical replies. It yields a depth of 
detail, usually unobtainable from 
written replies, that especially 
useful for placement purposes. In 
this way, the questioner also has 
an opportunity to learn the stand- 
ards used in evaluating the em- 
ployees’ behavior, and the condi- 
tions under which he worked. 

Checking references face to face 
is far and away the best method 
for getting the fullest possible in- 
formation. Occasionally, when the 
job carries great responsibility, it 
may be imperative. Yet personal 
ViISItS are, IN Most cases, Impracti- 
eal. 

widely method—and 
certainly the most practical for the 
majority of  supervisors—is the 
telephone check. It has many of 
the advantages of a personal visit 
(except allowing you to match the 
speaker's words with his expression 
or his tell-tale gestures.) It tends to 
avoid the two major disadvantages 
of the written replies 
worded so carefully and diplomati- 


used 


request: 
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cally that they conceal unfavorable 
information or, worse still, no 
replies at all. Finally, telephoning is 
convenient, fast, and relatively in- 
expensive. 

2. The evaluations should cover 
at least five years of the candidate's 
employment record, to make 
certain that many facets of his per- 
_ sonality are considered. Clinical 
psychologists observe that flaws in 
personality structure may not ap- 
pear frequently; limiting the 
reference check to a brief period 
may, therefore, fail to disclose 
important information. If a ques- 
tionable incident is uncovered, it 
should be explored to determine 
whether it was an accident or a real 
manifestation of work behavior. 

3. Obtain information from 
people who have seen the candidate 
in a variety of situations. In short, 
add breadth to your investigation. 
For this reason, it is suggested that 
information be obtained = from 
superiors, colleagues, subordinates 
and—when  pertinent—from_ out- 
side sources as well. 

4. Collect information terms 
of facts rather than’ evaluations. 
Ask what the worker's special 
capabilities were, not whether he 
was a good worker. While the 
evaluations (which will be given in 
any case) do provide insight, it’s 
more productive to ask for specifics. 
Different people have very different 
ideas of what constitutes a good—or 
bad—worker. Also, an evaluation 
might be biased. 
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For example, an administrator's 
attitude toward a technician who ts 
being considered for an administra- 
tive post can be strongly influenced 
—either positively or negatively— 
by the worker's rechnical ability. 

5. Therefore, try to rate not 
only the applicant but also the ref- 
erence. How frank is he? How 
objective? What standards of per- 
formance does he exact? How well 
does he know the applicant and his 
work behavior? 

6. Prepare a list of questions. It 
will help you get what you want, 
without omissions. But feel free to 
deviate from your list for a moment 
when answers open up new leads. 

7. Key your questions to the 
requirements of the job you are 
filling. This assumes your thorough 
knowledge of precisely what capa- 


bilities and potential the job re- 


quires. 

8. For intracompany selection, 
examine not just data submitted by 
the candidate, but all records built 
up over the length of his tenure. 
Not all companies compile such a 
record, but in those that do it's 
first-rate (and first-hand) reference 
material. Also, this is one occasion 
when you often can check the 
reference face to face. : 

9. If some of your subordinates 
are themselves supervisors, don't 
hesitate to delegate reference check- 
ing to the supervisor directly in 
charge of the job being filled. As 
supervisor of the operation in ques- 
tion, he is probably your most 
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competent judge. Besides, he has 
strong personal interest in hiring 
the right applicant. It remains your 
responsibility, of course, to evaluate 
the recommendation. 

1O. References should be 
checked before hiring, if possible. 
Although some companies postpone 
checking until after employment in 
order to speed up the hiring process, 
this is clearly a risky procedure. If 
it is practiced, however, the appli- 
cant should be told that his job ts 
contingent upon a satisfactory refer- 
ence check. 

Main sources 

There are two. principal sources 
of information about the applicant: 
his previous employment or, failing 
that, the school he last attended. 

It's a good idea to omit personal 
friends of the applicant, or officers 
of fraternal, social, or religious 
organizations and clubs with which 
he’s been associated. Although 
these people may have personality 
information useful in placing the 
worker, they seldom have on-the- 
job facts helpful in hiring him. They 
may be able to supply data about 
his interests or his capacity for 
leadership, for example, but they 
are far less likely to have any idea 
of his job knowledge, his capacity 
to apply that knowledge (manual 
or mechanical dexterity, for 
instance), or the quality of his out- 
put. 

Inquiries addressed to employers 
offer a more useful source of infor- 


mation than school inquiries, for 
several reasons: Candidates with 
work experience generally 
older, therefore more likely to dis- 
play stable characteristics. Also, 
school grades are often heavily in- 
fluenced by a single factor—verbal 
ability—while real assets for a job 
may include also such qualities as 
interest in the work, strength, speed, 
accuracy, or ingenuity—all quite 
different from fluency. Finally, 
easy adjustment to the school en- 
vironment does not necessarily 
make for easy adjustment to the 
work environment. 


Present and previous employers 


When you talk to an employer, 
verify” dates of the applicant's 
association with the company, his 
salary, his duties, and his reasons 
for leaving. Look also for informa- 
tion on the following abilities and 
characteristics: 

|: Record of sickness and tardi- 


ness 

2. Quantity and = accuracy of 
work 

3. Cooperativeness and depend- 
ability 

4. Interest in work 

5S. Honesty 

6. Initiative and ambition 

7. Relations with associates and 


Supervisor, 

If the job applicant ts now work- 
ing, but has applied to your com- 
pany, it is customary to ask his 
permission before referring to his 
present employer. 
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Checking schools 

In checking with schools, remem- 
ber that you seek information you 
can organize and compare. Ask 
teachers, then, to describe actions 
of their former pupils, not to 
evaluate behavior. Relate your in- 
quiries to specifics (like grades, 
major subjects) rather than to 
general evaluations. (Was he a 
“good” student? ) 

You will probably tind the fol- 
lowing subjects productive: 

|. Regularity of attendance. 

2. Courses taken and grades re- 
ceived in such areas as industrial 
arts for manufacturing employees, 
mathematics and/or science for 
technical workers; English and/or 
commercial courses for office em- 
ployees. 

3. Area 


of major study and 


whether it was theoretical or practi- . 


cal. 

4. Extracurricular activities. 

5. Percentile standing on stand- 
ardized tests. 

6. Record of 
conduct. 

Your contacts will be teachers, 
principals, and, if the school has 
them, occupational consultants or 
advisers. Talk to as many different 
sources as possible, to avoid the 
effects of prejudice or ignorance. 
This especially important in 
crowded city schools where a 
student has many different instruc- 
tors, none of whom may have had 
time to know him well. 

Success on the job apparently 


discipline and 


has a high correlation with school 
records. The New York Telephone 
Company, in studies on the validity 
of answers to reference inquiries, has 
come to the following conclusions: 
A girl whose standing is in. the 
lowest fifth of her school class has 
only half the chance for success 
that a girl in the upper four fifths 
has. (This does not mean, however, 
that success is related to school 
marks above the lowest fifth.) A 
girl with excellent or good character 
ratings from her school is about 
five times more likely to become 
a desirable employee than one 
rated fair to poor. And a girl whose 
attendance is rated excellent or 
good is seven times as likely to be 
a desirable employee as one rated 
fair or poor. 

A note, should be interjected: 
Students who have obtained high 
grades without much effort) may 
prove poor risks in routine jobs that 
lack the chalienge necessary for top 
performance. Conversely, students 
who, even with limited abuity, have 
worked hard to win high grades 
should prove useful in many assign- 
ments. 

A check of the school record 
should, then, indicate the candi- 
dite’s willingness to work and his 
interests (as shown by 
taken and by school activities), his 
personal characteristics (judged by 
regularity of attendance and disci- 
plinary record), and his general 
health (judged, again, by the 


courses 


attendance record ). 


| 
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Methods of checking 

One of the more notable recent 
developments in reference checking 
has been the diversity of methods 
used. A recent survey conducted 
by the American Management 
Association showed that 292 of 320 
respondent companies make reter- 
ence checks. By far the largest 
number—165 of them—do so by 
telephone. Only one company 
regularly checks references by 
personal visit. 

The second most widely 
method, the mail inquiry, ts em- 
ployed by 52 of the 292 companies. 
It's advisable to limit mail inquiries 
to occasions when the previous 
employer is far away or when he 
asks, In response to a_ telephone 
call, that your inquiry be put in 
writing. 

When you do ask for references 
in writing, however, assure the 
respondent that his reply will be 
kept confidential. To 
response, cut down on the work he 
has to do. Restrict the inquiry to a 
few straightforward items and ask 
primarily for facts. It ts better to 
ask, “Did the applicant have any 
contlicts with his supervisor, fellow 
employees, or customers?” rather 
than the general question—which 
invites evasion—“How did the 
applicant get along with people?” 
(Use a concluding question, too, 


used 


encourage 


asking the former employer if he 


would rehire the applicant. ) 
Your personnel department 
probably has form letters and ques- 


tionnaires already prepared for 
reference inquiries. But if you must 
write your own, remember that the 
best way to make answering easy 
is to keep your questionnaire 
simple. You can do this by leaving 
sufficient space after each query for 
the respondent to jot in answers, 
and by confining your mquiry to 
a one-page letter, with a stamped 
return envelope. Some companies 
restrict their queries to card-sized 
forms and ask references merely to 
verify the information given by the 
job applicant. 

In general, favorable responses 
to mail inquiries (unless you know 
the respondent may have 
less validity than negative informa- 
tion, which is highly useful as a 
lead for further investigation. In 
fact, one critical reply may be more 
valid than five glowing statements 
about the applicant from 
equally authoritative sources. Yet, 
it is also possible that the criticism 
refers to problems completely irrel- 
evant to the applicant's prospective 
job. Be certain, then, to relate the 
replics to the requirements of the 
job. Also weigh the answers; recent 
close relationships over a period of 


well) 


sume 


one or two years (say as super- 
visor and employee) ‘should be 
considered more important than 


more remote experiences. Finally, 
correlate the results you obtain from 
all sources. 

Whatever your method—tele- 
phone call, letter, or visit—and 
whatever your source—a past em- 
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ployer, a present employer or a men make more enemies and give 
school—the assignment you should these enemies more  assailable 
give yourself in checking references points than obscure men do.’ ) 
is: Amass as much information as Keep your eye on the exact require- 
possible, decide which is pertinent, ments of the job you are filling. 
and then rate the applicable data And remember that, while cross- 
systematically. Be alert to possible checking may seem costly, a hiring 
bias from your source. (“Eminent mistake is more costly still. @ 


Clues to Better Leadership 
WHO IS a successful leader? James Zamrazil, Jr.. manager ot 
industrial relations at Clayton. Mark & Company, offers these 
answers: 

1. A manager who makes his group cohesive and who helps it 
achieve specific goals. 

2. A manager who is well organized, tactful. intelligent. and 
productive. 

3. A manager who has method—who delegates authority, con- 
centrates on training, and devotes himself to the job of leader- 
ship, as well as production. 

The successful leader must also know the reasons men work. 
These five stand out: 

|. To satisfy physiological needs—to be active, to have a cer- 
tain routine, to eat. 

2. To achieve safety and security—to know that his job ts 
reasonably safe, and that if he performs satisfactorily, his position 
in the company ts assured. 

3. To fulfill a desire to belong—most people tend to work bet- 
ter in groups than alone. 

4. To achieve good status and the esteem of fellow employees 
—praise is more potent than criticism. 

5. To achieve self-realization or self-expression—the job should 
do some good, have some value. 

The five factors are arranged in order of increasing difficulty. 
The first two are relatively simple. The supervisor should see that 
hours are fairly regular, that the routine is sufficient to get things 
done, but is not too strenuous, that the job is as secure as possible, 
and that assignments, transfers, and promotions are made fairly. 
The next three are the real tests for a supervisor. They are factors 
that dramatically influence productivity one way or the other. 
Steel 
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An Eight-Step Plan for Planning . 
\ TALENT FOR PLANNING ts the result of eight carefully cultivated 
skills, according to a team of psychologists from the University of 
Southern California. When nearly 400 Air Force men were tested 
for planning skills, these common abilities were tound in the men 
with the highest scores: 
|. Ordering—the ability to arrange objects or events in mean- 
ingtul series. 
2. Elaboration—the ability to round out a plan by supplying 
many details. 
3. Perceptual foresight—the ability to trace a way through a 
confusing pattern. 
4. Conceptual foresight——the ability to anticipate needs or con- 


sequences. 
S. Ability to see relationships among concepts 
6. Originality. 
7. Fluency of ideas. 

Judgment. 


Science News Letter 


“Know what, Benson? If you ask this one a foolish question, 


you get a foolish answer.” 
Reprinted by special permission from J ook 
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“Why cant Mr. Watkins see that its 


Stella who needs straightening out?” 


.. 
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THE CASE OF 
STELLA M. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: There was trouble brewing at the 
“Tinker Automatic Alarm Company.” BW hat 
should be done about it? Who, or what, was its 
cause? Based on fact, told in the plain words of 
a case history, this is a story of human relation- 
ships, human tensions—one that cuts across prob- 
lems every supervisor has faced in one form or 
another. 

The case of Stella M. is presented here, without 
a solution. For the problem is subject to many 
different inter pretations—as will be seen from the 
comments (also reproduced here) of supervisors 
at the Western Electric Company, where the case 
history was developed for use in a human-rela- 
tions course. Perhaps your own interpretation will 
be different from theirs. Read it and see what you 
think of the case of Stella M, hee 
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ERB WATKINS was the immedi- 
H ate supervisor of a group of 
25 women in a subassembly de- 
partment of the Tinker Automatic 
Alarm .Company. The women 
worked on various machine and as- 
sembly operations. Herb had 
worked on several office clerical 
jobs, and for some years had been 
in frequent contact with supervisors 
in many of the company’s shops. 
In 1942 he was made a supervisor 
in one of these shops. In 1949 he 
was transferred to his present job, 
and one of the older employees 
was promoted to his old job. At 
this time Herb had 22 years of 
service and was 44 years old. 

After coming on the job Herb 
found he knew very little about the 
machines his employees operated. 
In his opinion it made little dif- 
ference, because he had several 
women with 10 to 20 years of serv- 
ice who knew their machines and 
jobs thoroughly. 
group, however, had shorter service 
and in this group there was steady 
turnover. He decided it would be 
“good business” to have one of the 
experienced older women train 
new girls. He chose Stella Markey 
and informed the rest of his section 
of his choice. He also said that 
when he was absent or busy, she 


would act as “a sort of group 
leader.” 
Herb spent most of his time 


checking reports and papers at his 
desk, which was in a corner of the 
large room his group occupied. A 


This article has been adapted from WE Magazine, published by Western Electric 


Company, Inc. 


Over half his’ 


few times each day he left the room 
to confer with other supervisors, 
who occasionally came to ask him 
questions or to give him some in- 
formation. When he wanted infor- 
mation about the work in his own 
section he would ask Stella. Once 
or twice a week he would walk 
around the room and exchange a 
few remarks with each of his em- 
ployees. According to the employ- 
ees, these remarks usually had 
little to do with the work; and, 
if they did, they did not seem par- 
ticularly important. 

Stella Markey was an unmarried - 
woman of approximately 40. She 
had been in the department for 15 
years and knew all the operations 
and assemblies. Stella arrived early 
and was usually the last to leave. 
She talked and moved rapidly, and 
the other women often said she was 
“tense and high strung” or “nerv- 
ous.” One remarked to a friend, 
“I don't know what she’s proving. 
but she drives herself to the limit 
and expects everybody else to do 
the same.” Her supervisors thought 
her quite capable and reliable. 
Herb’s predecessor had told Herb, 
“She covers a whale of a lot of 
ground, but she’s too ambitious for 
a woman.” 


How Stella did the job 


Shortly after Herb 
Stella the responsibility of training 
new girls, Stella began to assign the 
work. Toward noon and at the 
close of work she went around to 


assigned 
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each bench noting the volume of 
finished work. One of the women 
told a friend, “There are always 
so many odd jobs to be finished 
off in the afternoon. Mr. Watkins 
usually tells us that Stella will finish 
them, but Stella never gets to them. 
Then, if we let them go, they are 
right here for us to do the next 
day. I'm not the only one who 
complains about that either. Every- 
one feels that way.” 

Stella was assigned to one of the 
machines and usually spent most 
of her time at it. When a new 
girl was hired or transferred into 
the section she explained the duties 
of the job once, and then, as she 
said, “I put them on their own.” 
The new girls often said, “She is 
so busy at other things, we don't 
get a fair chance to learn what 
we're supposed to do. If we really 
want to know, we have to ask some- 
body else.” 

Stella did not usually criticize the 
work of new employees to their 
faces. She sometimes asked a more 
experienced worker, “How is the 
new girl doing?” She also fre- 
quently inspected the completed 
work in the new girl’s tray. If she 
detected something she did not ap- 
prove of, she might return’ the 
work to the incoming pile without 
saying anything, or she might take 
it to another girl. 

From time to time the younger 
girls in the section organized a party 
or an outing. Stella ordered them 
not to talk about such matters dur- 
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ing working hours, and she never 


attended any of the activities. Her 
personal contacts were mostly out- 
side the group, and she spent her 
rest periods and ate her lunch with 
a friend from another department. 
Blanche, a girl in Stella’s depart- 
ment, frequently went along; she 
also associated with Stella off the 
job. Several of the younger girls 
said, “Blanche isn't one of the gang.” 
Lucille summed up her views to 
one of her friends, “If you want 
to get into Stella's good graces, you 
have to be the type that goes and 
tells her what is going on. Blanche 
reports everything and you can't 
trust her. I could never be that 
way, but unless you are, Stella ig- 
nores you.” 


Mounting pressure 


About a year after Herb came 
to his present job, the volume of 
work began to increase. No girls 
were added to the group and Stella 
apportioned the extra work in her 
usual fashion: If a particular op- 
eration got behind, she frequently 
took work from one girl and gave 
it to another. Sometimes she “sug- 
gested” that they skip their rest 
period or stay 15 or 20 minutes 
after quitting time. Sometimes she 
asked girls to shift to other ma- 
chines. 

Most of the girls objected to 
Stella's measures and they often 
refused to follow her suggestions 
or requests. When Lucille said 
Stella was assigning too much work 
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to her, Stella answered, “You've 
been so used to having it easy, 
you dont know what it really 
means to work.” When Pauline ob- 
jected to working on “a machine 
she didn't understand,” Stella said, 
“If you had an interest in your 
work, you would have learned how 
to operate it long ago.” Several of 
the girls commented that they were 
“overworked” and that “this pres- 
sure cant go on much longer.” De- 
spite all this, the work was usually 
completed on schedule. 


The reaction 


The volume of work did not de- 
crease. But the absence rate crept 
up. When Herb first supervised the 
section, the average number of days 
absent per. person was less than 
one a month. Eighteen months later 
it had risen to slightly over two. 
Herb usually did not know about 
absences until the third day, when 
Stella made out a form that Herb 
was supposed to approve and send 
to the personnel manager. Herb 
sometimes passed the form on with- 
out comment, but about half the 
time, he would ask Stella how 
things were going. Usually she 
said, “Fine! Things are under con- 
trol.” On a few occasions she would 
agree they could use some help. 
although she never suggested = it. 
Herb would then try to borrow a 
virl from another section, but this 
Was not Casy. 

The increased volume and ab- 


sence rates continued for several 


months. Twenty months after Herb 
cume on the job ten of the girls 
agreed they must get Herb to see 
the situation and hire additional 
help. They talked ‘about drawing 
up a petition, but feared to be 
labeled as “troublemakers.” On 
several occasions one or another of 
the ten went to Herb’s desk and 
asked for help on some specific 
matter. In each instance he either 
called Stella and told her to 
“straighten things out” or said 
“Stella will take care of that later.” 
The girls, however, complained to 
each other after each of these inci- 
dents. One girl asked, “Why cant 
Mr. Watkins see that it’s Stella who 
needs straightening out?” A fre- 
quent complaint was, “Stella never 
vets around to taking care of what 
she’s supposed to. She's too busy 
pushing us around to pay much at- 
tention to the work itself.” 

At lunch one day, Lucille told 
a friend from another section, “lI 
cant understand why they ever put 
Stella in a position of authority. 
She certainly doesn't know how to 
handle people. Oh, [I realize she 
was a little better before this pres- 
sure built up, but now she's so ir- 
ritable. When we're in a jam she 
just needles us and tells Mr. Wat- 
kins everything’s tine.” And you 
can't get next to him. The other 
day he stopped by my desk and 
said, ‘Tm glad to see everybody's 
in today.” I gave him one look and 
asked, ‘What about Agnes” He 
suid, ‘Doris is taking her place.’ 
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Apparently he doesn’t even know 
that Doris is only taking over part 
of Agnes’s job, and we still have 
to fill in for the rest of it. It’s 


hopeless. Sometimes, I think [Il go 
back to being a waitress. If you're 
disgusted there, you can at least 
accidentally drop a load of dishes.” 


THE DISCUSSION 


This case is a story without an 
ending. What actually happened, 
for better or worse, in the real-life 
situation is not told—nor should it 
be. For cases involving human emo- 
tions are often so complex that 
there can be no standard solution, 
no clear-cut right and wrong. 

Perhaps you have reached your 
own conclusions and made your 
own judgments about this case. So, 
too, did the supervisors who read 
and discussed it in a human-rela- 
tions course at Western Electric. 
They may or may not agree with 
you. 

The supervisors were meditative 
after reading the case. A _ rustling 
of mimeographed sheets, as_ the 
men checked through paragraphs to 
verify impressions or crystallize 
opinions, was the only sound at the 
conference table. “What do you 
think is going on here?” the dis- 
cussion leader prompted them. 


Was Herb to blame? 

“Herb has abdicated!” 
someone. 

Then the comments began to fly. 
Herb, the supervisor, the man who, 
in his new job, apparently gave 
Stella responsibilities he might 
have assumed himself, got it 
straight between the eyes. 


blurted 
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“That's right, he sat off in a 
corner .. . and shot the breeze 
with his buddies!” 

“He didn't know what was going 
on and didn't make the effort to 
find out!” 

“Herb is living in a fool's para- 
dise!” 

If the original Herb, whoever he 
was, could have heard these com- 
ments by fellow supervisors, » he 
probably would have wanted to go 
off and hide—or maybe fight. 

But remarks like these are typi- 
cal of many people's approach: 
Discover the problem, find the cul- 
prit, pin him to the wall—and 
presto, it is thought, the case is 
solved. 

Actually, however, no case is 
quite so simple, for the factors in- 
volved are human. The problems 
that arise evolve from the charac- 
ter, personalities, backgrounds, 
prejudices, concepts of behavior, at- 
titudes toward responsibilities, and 
many other elements peculiar to 
the individuals involved. 


How about Stella? 


Following the barrage in Herb’s 
direction, the discussion group 
pounced on Stella. And they were 
not particularly kind. 

“Stella,” said one, “exceeded her 


authority. She took over Herb’s 
job.” 

“I don't think she had any real 
authority,” said another. “After all, 
Herb only said she would act as a 
sort of group leader.” 

“Well, she did a lot more than 
that,” was the next comment. “She 
has a lot of natural ability, but she 
just gets in over her head and when 
Herb asks her how things are going 
she says, “Fine. Things are under 
control. That's a fine answer! She 
knows better.” 

“Herb made a bad choice in 
Stella. Shes nervous, irritable, 
tense, high strung, and she drives 
her people hard. Asks-them to skip 
their rest periods and stay after 
work, shifts them around from ma- 
chine to machine 

“But why blame her? She's only 
trying to do her job as she sees 
it,” a voice spoke up in defense 
of Stella. “She has her faults all 
right, like everyone else; her only 
trouble is that she’s trying to do 
too much—and that’s Herb’s fault 
for not making it clear enough what 
her. job is and then. not knowing 
what goes on in the department.” 

“The other girls don't like her. 
She doesn't help the new girls the 
way she should. All of them are 
complaining about being over- 
worked and about the pres- 
sure . 

“She doesn't associate with the 
other girls, either. She doesn't try 
to get along with them.” 

“I don’t agree completely.” This 


was Stella’s defender again. “She 
gets along with some of the older 
girls. Besides, who says Stella ts 
difficult to get along with—nervous, 
high strung, and so on?” 

“All the girls do. It says so right 
here in the case.” 

“Maybe the girls are jealous. 
Maybe they arent seeing Stella 
the way she really is. Perhaps if 
the work werent so heavy, so that 
Stella wouldn't have to drive her- 
self and others—then maybe she'd 
relax a little bit and the girls would 
like her better.” 

“Yes—I have sympathy for 
Stella, too.” spoke up another. 
“Her motives, | think, are good. 
Obviously, she has a high sense of 


responsibility—which is valuable in 


anyone. She takes her work sert- 


ously and wants to see it done 


right. It's natural that a girl like 
Stella should be a little impatient 
with others who don't quite come 
up to her standards. I'm all for 
Stella. She's a pace setter, and 
there are bound.to be those who 
would prefer to take it easy and 
would resent her. I agree that we 
shouldn't let what the other girls 
say intluence our judgment of 
Stella.” 

And so it went. Was there any- 
thing wrong with Stella, as some 
suggested? Was she, as one man 
commented, * bucking for sec- 
tion chief?” But there were no final 
answers to these questions. And in- 
evitably the discussion returned to 
Herb as the big problem maker. 
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If anyone could be held culpable, 
it was felt, certainly it was poor 
Herb. 

“. . . he doesnt know how the 
machines work.” 

. he certainly didnt earn his 
money, that’s one sure thing.” 
Herb was completely der- 
elict in his duty.” 

“Oh, not completely—he_ did 
come to work!” 

“But wait a minute. Are we be- 
ing fair with Herb? It says in the 
case that ‘work was normally com- 
pleted on schedule. The only bad 
mark was an increase in absences. 
and that could be attributed to 
pressure of work and not neces- 
sarily to Stella or Herb. I think he 
was acting just like some other su- 
pervisors I’ve known.” 

“Herb has more responsibilities 
than just getting things out on 
time. He has a responsibility to his 
people, to know them and under- 
stand them.” 

“But he’s in a job that’s new to 
him. He was in a clerical spot be- 
fore and doesn't know the factory. 
The girls are strange and probably 
he’s not at ease with them—so he 
uses Stella as a buffer.” 

“Why excuse him?” 

“I'm not excusing him. I'm just 
trying to understand him.” 


If you were Herb‘s boss . . . 

“Well, you've got a bad situa- 
tion here. What would you do if 
you were Herb’s boss and knew 
as much as we've read about this 
case?” 
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“I wouldn't blame him or anyone 
else for the situation. First off, Id 
try to get him to know his job and 
the girls better.” 

“How?” 

“Most likely Pd call him in and 
say, “Herb, I'm curious about the 
increase in absences in your = sec- 
tion. What do you suppose is the 
cause?” probably wouldn't 
know, but he'd have to look into 
things and try to come up with an 
answer. Or maybe Id say, “Herb, 
the work load has increased lately. 
How are your girls making out” 
Or ‘How's Stella doing?’ any 
rate, Id try to prod him into 
finding out what goes on and in 
the process make it necessary for 
him to get better acquainted with 
Stella, the girls, and their atti- 
tudes.” 

“I doubt that itd do any good,” 
said one of Herb’s detractors.” The 
guy is pretty hopeless. Like it says, 
if you're a waitress you can quit or 
drop a load of dishes ... and 
these girls are about to drop a load 
of something! And Herb will never 
realize it.” 7 


What would you do? 


On this note, the discussion came 
to an end. All of it has not been 
recorded here: The men_ talked 
about Herb and Stella for several 
hours. But no conclusions were 
reached, no final judgments made. 

Rather, opportunities were pre- 
sented for the participants to think, 
to express ideas, to expose to them- 
selves their individual patterns of 


observing and judging = situations 
and people. 

When the human-relations group 
looked for villains, they found them 
in. Herb and Stella—and were 
rough on them. Yet, within the 
group, there were also comments 


that indicated a desire for deeper 


understanding, a feeling that with 
human relationships, surface as- 
pects cannot always be taken at 
face value. 

What is your own feeling about 
this story? How would you, as a 
supervisor, have dealt with the case 
of Stella M.? @ 


A Seven-Hour Workweek in 2058? 


FROM THE 70-HOUR WEEK of a century ago to the 40 that is 
roughly standard today, technology has galloped ahead at such a 
rate that this year’s worker produces six times as much as his 
grandfather did, for every hour he stays on the job. That means 
a per-capita increase in production of more than 240 per cent for 
30 fewer hours of labor a week. With automation barely intro- 
duced and atomic energy still ahead, it requires neither sociologist 
nor economist to sense the shape of things to come. 

Even now the 40-hour week is slipping into history. A Labor 
Department survey of six million workers indicates that 45 per 
cent of office workers put in fewer than 40 hours a week, not 


counting time out for coffee breaks. 


An estimated 97 per cent of the members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union put in only 35 hours a week 
Fewer than 40 hours is. also the rule for most workers in brewing, 
baking, rubber, publishing, and the building trades. 

Vice-President Nixon played it safe when he predicted the four- 
day week in the “not-too-distant future.” but others have hazarded 
dates ranging from the Twentieth Century Fund's guess of 1975 
to that of Boyd Leedom, chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, who thinks it will be possible two years from now. 
David Morse, director-general of the International Labour Con- 
ference, has said, “Things have happened far faster than most 
qualified observers expected.” Forecasts, he adds, have a way of 
erring on the conservative side. If so, perhaps longer-range proph- 
ets, like Joseph Prendergast, who directs the National Recreation 
Association, have also been too cautious. Mr. Prendergast foresees 


the ultimate 


a seven-hour week 
ROBERT BENDINER in The Reporter 


a hundred years from now. 


SMALL OPPORTUNITIES are often the beginning of great enterprises. 
DEMOSTHENES 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT... 
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By John C. Johnson 


Who is eligible—for how much— 
and when? 


NDER CROSS-EXAMINATION In a 
U recent trial, a witness testified 
that on June 5, 1954, at 3 P.M., he 
had seen the defendants enter an 
apartment house at the corner of 
26th Road and 34th Avenue, 
Queens. The defense lawyer's next 
question was: “By the way, what's 
your Social Security number?” “I 
don’t remember,” the witness ad- 
mitted. The lawyer turned to the 
jury. “Gentlemen, this man_ has 
stated under oath that he remem- 
bers a complicated series of dates 
and street numbers from an incident 
that took place years ago—but he 
can’t even remember his Social 
Security number.” 
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The chances are admittedly re- 
mote that you'll ever be called on 
in a courtroom to recite your Social 
Security number. But the point ts 
that Social Security has become so 
much a part of our American life 
that we tend to take it for granted 
—yet many of us still do not know 
as much as we need to about cov- 
erage and benefits. 

Supervisors need to know more 
than most people about Social. Se- 
curity provisions—for they have the 
dual responsibility of planning for 
themselves and, when necessary, of 
passing useful information on to 
employees. 

Most companies today have their 


| MAS BEEN ESTABLISHED FOR 
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own retirement plans; Social Se- 
curity alone can’t be regarded as a 
substitute, but it is certainly a 
valuable supplement to these plans. 


Getting the answers 


No one expects a manager or 
supervisor to be a walking encyclo- 
pedia on Social Security, but he 
should be reasonably well informed. 
He should, for example, be able to 
explain to employees that their 
F.1.C.A. tax is for Social Security, 
that the company matches the em- 
plovee’s contribution, dollar for 
dollar, and that the tax is paid only 
on the first $4,200 of annual earn- 
ings. A supervisor should know that 
stands for Federal Insur- 
ance Contribution Act and that both 
the employee's and the company's 
contributions are deposited in the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund. (This is the fund from 
which Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance benefits are paid. ) 

When he hires a new employee. 
a supervisor should make certain 
that the applicant includes his Social 
Security account number the 
application. If the employee has 
never had a Social Security number, 
or if he has lost his Social Security 
card, the manager should have him 
fill out application form SS-J and 
make sure it is sent to the nearest 
Social Security office. (Social Se- 
curity offices are listed in local 


telephone directories under “United 
States Government: 
cation 


Health, Edu- 


and Welfare, Department 


All this may sound like a great 
deal of trouble, but it is worth 
while when you consider that nearly 
every family in the United States 
now has a stake in Social Security. 
Today there are about 14 million 
people in America 65 years of age 
or older. More than half of them, 
according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, are receiving 
old-age, survivors’, or disability- 
insurance payments. 

Who benefits? 

With the recent changes in the 
Social Security law, most Americans 
will have some kind of financial 
cushion. Here’s how Social Security 
affects us today: 

|. Survivors’ insurance protects 
children of insured workers against 
destitution until they reach 18. 

2. Even after 18, children of in- 
sured workers who are unable to 
work because of a disability may 
be eligible for children’s insurance 
benefits. 

3. Workers become eligible for 
old-age benefits after age 65 and, 
in some cases, even earlier. 

4. Workers who become totally 
disabled may draw benefits as early 
as age SO. 

During his working years, every 
employee in a covered job pays a 
small percentage of his wages as a 
Social Security tax for his old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. The tax is 
deducted by. his employer, who 
contributes an equal sum. At pres- 
ent, both employee and employer 
pay. 2'4 per cent of the employee's 
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earnings up to $4,200 a year. This 
is scheduled to go up to 2% per 
cent in 1960. 

The purpose of the program is, of 
course, to provide an income for a 
worker or his family, in case his 
earnings are interrupted by old age, 
disability, or death. The benefits are 
paid out of trust funds built up by 
the Social Security tax. 

Under the original Social Security 
Act, farmers, domestic-service 
workers, and self-employed 
were excluded, but the law was 
amended in 1950 to include these 
three categories. Today 9 out of 10 
workers are covered. Principal ex- 
ceptions are government employees, 
physicians, and employees of non- 
profit organizations that have not 
come into the program voluntarily. 


What's new? 


Early in 1956, Congress made 
four more important changes in the 
Social Security law. Under the new 
provisions: 

—Totally disabled workers may 
begin to draw retirement benefits as 
much as 15 years earlier than non- 
disabled workers. 

—An unmarried child of any age 

who was severely disabled before 
age 18 may be eligible for monthly 
benefits. 
—Widows, working women, and 
wives of Social Security beneficiaries 
may begin to draw benefits at age 
62, instead of 65. 

—Taxes on both employers and 
employees were increased '4 per 
cent, to 2% per cent. 
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The new provision for disabled 
workers has covered a major eco- 
nomic risk. Under the present law 
an employee who becomes disabled, 
to the point where he cannot secure 
gainful employment, may, at age 50, 
start drawing benefits previously re- 
served until age 65. The disability 
may be either mental or physical, 
but the applicant must submit 
medical evidence to show what his 
condition is and how long it may 
be expected to continue. A person 
must have been disabled for at least 
six months before he can receive 
payments. The applicant also must 
meet these provisions: He must 
have Social Security credit for -5 
years of work within the 10 years 
before his disability started. And he 
must have worked at least a year 
and a half of the last 3 years before 
he became disabled. 

Even if the disabled person is 
not yet 50, and therefore not yet 
eligible for disability insurance, he 
may be able to have his earnings 
account “frozen” to protect future 
benefit rights. Retirement benefits 
ure usually based upon average 
monthly earnings throughout the 
entire working career. While the 
person is disabled, he will probably 
earn little or nothing, thereby di- 
minishing his average earnings. If, 
however, he applies for a disability 
freeze, his period of disability can 
be dropped out when his average 
earnings are computed. For dis- 
ability benefits or a disability freeze, 
he should contact the nearest Social 
Security office. 


A person who retires at 65 today, 
disabled or otherwise, may expect 
benefits as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Retirement Benefits 


Average 


Monthly Waves’ Monthly Benefits 


$150 
.. $78.50 
$350 or more ..... _. $108.50 


The law provides also that the 
disabled child of a deceased or re- 
tired employee will continue to 
receive benefits as long as the dis- 
ability continues. The benefits stop, 
however, if the disabled dependent 
child recovers from his disability, 
marries, is able to do substantial 
work, or is adopted by someone 
other than a stepparent, grandpar- 
ent, aunt, or uncle. If a widow has 
in her care a disabled child over 
18 who is entitled to child’s dis- 
ability benefits, she too will con- 
tinue to receive her own benefits. 

Benefits for women, under the 
1956 amendments, stress one cen- 
tral theme: earlier retirement. 

A working woman, under the new 
law, may start drawing monthly 
benefits at age 62, instead of 65. 
If she chooses to retire before 65, 
however, the amount of her monthly 
benefit will be permanently reduced. 
The amount of this reduction de- 
pends on how soon she retires be- 
fore 65. Table 2 shows how these 
benefit rates compare. 


* In figuring your average monthly carnings, you 
may omit as many as five years in which you 
had low carnings. 


Table 2. 

Women Worker's Benefits 
Average Monthly Benefits 
Monthly Wages Age 62 Age 65 
$150 $54.80 $68.50 
$0) $62.80 $78.50 
$250 $70.80 $88.50 
$0) $78.80 $98.50 
$350 $86.80 $108.50 


The wife of a man who is receiv- 
ing Social Security retirement pay- 
ments may start drawing wife's in- 
surance benefits when she reaches 
62, instead of waiting until age 65. 
But her benefits, too, will be per- 
manently reduced if she claims them 
early. 

Widows, however, now receive 
unreduced benefits at age 62, pro- 
vided their husbands were covered 
by Social Security. 


What's the cost? 


A worker earning $4,200 or more 
a year pays $94.50 per year for 
his old-age, survivors’, and disability 
insurance. His employer also con- 
tributes $94.50 per year.. People 
whose earnings are less than $4,200 
a year pay a relatively lower tax. 

With both employer and worker 
paying 2'4 per cent on the worker's 
wages, here’s how the cost of Social 
Security looks today: 


Table 3 
Annual Combined 
Annual Cost 
$?.400 $108.00 
$3.000 $135.00 
$3,600 $162.00 
$4,200 and over $189.00 
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The over-all cost of Social Se- 
curity is expected to increase in the 
future. To meet the rising costs, the 
annual Social Security tax is sched- 
uled to increase 2 per cent in 
1960, in 1965, in 1970, and 1975 
—by which date both employer and 
employee will be paying 44 per 
cent tax on the worker’s wages. 


Qualifying for benefits 


To qualify for benefits under 
Social Security, a person must have 
earned a certain number of “quar- 
ters of coverage,” for employment 
any time after 1936, A three-month 
period of work corresponds generally 
to one quarter. So it’s possible to 
earn up to four quarters of coverage 
during a calendar year. 

These quarters of coverage de- 
termine only whether or not a per- 
son is entitled to benefits; the 
amount of his benefit is based on 
his average monthly earnings. 


To be fully insured under the 


present law, a worker must have 
one quarter of coverage for each 
two full calendar quarters after 
1950, or after the person's twenty- 
first birthday, whichever is later. 
However, once a person has earned 
40 quarters of coverage at any 
time after 1936, he becomes fully 
insured for life—that is, he is 
eligible for monthly payments upon 
retirement. The amount of the pay- 
ments depends, as has been noted, 
upon his average monthly wage. 

To be currently insured at retire- 
ment or death, a person must have 
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at least six quarters (1% years) of 
coverage within the preceding three 
years. A person who is currently 
insured, but not fully insured, how- 
ever, may not be eligible for all 
types of benefits. People who do not 
have the required number of quar- 
ters when they reach retirement age 
may earn them by continuing to 
work. 3 

More than ten million Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance checks are 
mailed out in America on the first 
of every month. More than $6 
billion in benefits was paid out in 
1957 under this program. Despite 
this impressive figure, some people 
are probably not receiving § their 
Social Security benefits because 
they are waiting for their pensions 
to start automatically (they don't), 
or because they have filed their 
claims improperly. 


How to collect 


There are at least four major oc- 
casions when it pays to check with 
the local Social Security office. 

|. When reaching retirement age 
—62 for women, 65 for men. Even 
if a person continues to work part 
time, or on a seasonal basis, he may 
be eligible for part of his retirement 
benefits. 

2. When reaching the age of 72. 
Even if he is still working full time, 
an insured person of 72 may be 
eligible for benefits. 

3. If an insured worker in the 
family dies, prompt inquiry should 
be made about survivors’ insurance 
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benefits. A widow or widower may 
be eligible to receive a lump-sum 
payment, in addition to monthly 
benefits. Even if there is no eligible 
widow or widower, the person pay- 
ing the funeral expenses may be 
reimbursed up to $255. 

4. If you are disabled before 65 
you may be able to have your earn- 
ings account frozen to protect your 
benefit rights. If you are between 
50 and 65, you may be eligible for 
disability-insurance benefits. 

Here are further suggestions that 
may help the supervisor and others 


to receive proper benefits from 
Social Security. 
Everyone should check his 


account at least once every three 
years. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration tries to correct errors, but 
some correctidns must be made 
within a certain time limit. A person 
may check his: Social Security ac- 
count by writing to the Social Se- 
curity Administration, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland, and asking for a State- 
ment. An addressed post-card form 
is available at each Social Security 
district office. 

2. A person who ts not sutistied 
with action taken on his claim has 
the right to appeal. He may ask 
the Bureau of Old-Age and. Sur- 


vivors Insurance to reconsider his 
claim, or he may,ask a referee of 
the Appeals Council to review his 
case. There is no charge for a re- 
view or a hearing by a referee. 

3. If a person’s name is changed 
through marriage, or for any other 
reason, she should apply for a new 
Social Security card, showing the 
same account number with her new 
name. 

4. Keep a record of receipts paid 
into your account. The employer is 
required to give you receipts for 
Social Security taxes deducted from 
wages. He must do this at the end 
of each year and at termination of 
employment. 

5S. If a person has more than one 
job, each employer must deduct tax 
on the first $4,200 of wages he pays 
in a year. If tax is paid on more 
than $4,200, however, the employee 
may claim the extra tax as credit 
on his income-tax return for that 
year. 

Keeping up with Social Security 
changes is simple—if a person con- 
centrates on the programs that af- 
fect him personally. All of us have 
an investment in Social Security, 
and one way to protect this invest- 
ment is to learn as much about it 
as possible. @ 


tHE TOUGHEST THING about success ts that you've got to keep on 


being a success. Talent ts only a starting pont. 


keep working that talent. 


You've got to 


—-IRVING BERLIN 
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ACTIVATE 
YOUR MEMORY! 


By Nila Banton Smith 


Director of The Reading Institute 
and Professor of Education, New York University 


IG-MONEY QUIZZES like “The This installment is directed to the 

$64,000 Question” have — many people who might voice their 
dramatized the potential value of — problem as follows: “I read and 
reading—and of retaining what we _ read, but I don’t know what I've 
read. Yet few of us are able to — read. I may state in conversation 
read and remember selectively, to that I read an article on atomic 
keep what is helpful and discard — energy last week. Then I'm stopped 
the rest. cold. I can’t repeat a thing that 
i) 1958, by Prentice-Hall, In 
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was in the article. Is it possible to 
improve my ability to remember 
what | read?” 

The answer is yes—if you learn 
to work with your memory, to help 
it work for you. 

The three main conditions that 
contribute to recall are: |) the in- 
tensity of your impression of the 
idea, 2) the nature of thought as- 
sociations evoked by what you are 
reading, and 3) the frequency with 
which the impression is revived. 


First impressions 


In improving your ability to re- 
member what you read, one of the 
fundamental “laws” is to establish 
strong, sharp, vivid impressions of 
ideas or facts you mean to fix in 
your mind. 

Here afe some aids to vivid first 
impressions: 

Good physical 
When you read to remember de- 
tails, you should be 
feeling well. If you are tired or 


onditi 
rested and 


have a cold or a headache or are 
otherwise uncomfortable, do some 
light reading and save the “mem- 
ory” reading for another time. 

2. Attention is an absolute pre- 
requisite to intensive impressions. 
In fact, the intensity of the original 
impression is proportionate the 
attention you give it. 

What is attention? It is the wiil 


directing the intellect into some 


particular channel and keeping it 
there. 

The person who complains that 
he has a poor memory for what he 
reads has not directed his attention 
strongly. No doubt he has passed 
over the lines of print effortlessly. 
recognizing masses of words and 
meanings indiscriminately, convey- 
ing only weak impressions to his 
brain. Such impressions are not 
Stamped into the “storage grooves” 
with enough impact to permit ready 
recall. 

Knowing then. that you can re- 
member what you read as well as 
anyone else, trust your memory. 
Dont excuse it or view it with 
suspicion. Make use of it so that 
you wont have to excuse its fail- 


UFOS. 


Directing your attention 


How can you most effectively 
direct your attention for recall pur- 
poses? Here ure some suggestions: 

Interest is important, if you are 
interested in what you are reading. 
you probably won't have to worry 
about giving attention or recalling 
ideas later. 

Purpose will help to direct your 
attention—even if you are not 
basically interested the text. 
From the beginning of this course. 
purpose has been stressed as an 
aid to speed and comprehension. It 
will also help your attention. 


This is the seventh in a series of articles on reading improvement, serialized with 


permission of Prentree-Hall, Ine., 
this year. 


from a book by Dr. Nila B. Smith, to be published 
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If we have a definite purpose, we 
focus attention on whatever will 
fulfill this purpose. Interest and pur- 
pose are a perfect team. 

Concentration is a necessity. It 
is the process of holding your at- 
tention in certain channels long 
enough to establish vivid impres- 
sions. 

The power of concentrating its 
the ability to shut out all extra- 
neous sights, sounds, and thoughts 
and to give all your attention to 
the reading. 

If you haven't been in the habit 
of concentrating on what you read, 
you will find that at first it takes 
will power and effort. But with 
practice you will eventually be able 
to concentrate almost automaticaily. 

In fact, you should already be 
concentrating better than before 
you began this course. 

Now, however, you need to work 
specifically for a higher power of 
concentration. 

Will power is of first importance. 
You must make up your mind 
that you are going to direct your 
whole attention to the task at hand, 
and hold it there as long as neces- 
sary. Every time you find your at- 
tention wandering, command your 
will power to pull it back and put 
it to work to get the sense out of 
what you are reading. 

Practice shutting out all external 
stimuli, like people starting up a 
conversation in an adjoining room. 
Ignore everything except the mes- 
sage you are reading. 
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If you have trouble concentra- 
ting, it would be a good idea to 
Start your intensive practice in a 
place where your mind can be 
fairly free from outside impressions. 
Then you can gradually move on 
to situations where there are in- 
creasing numbers of potential dis- 
tractions, and still read with com- 
plete concentration. 

The period of time for which 
you can concentrate on one reading 
selection can be lengthened. If 
your power of concentration is 
weak, perhaps at first you won't be 
able to direct intense attention to 
reading material for longer than a 
minute at a time. 

The instant your attention begins 
to wander, raise your eyes from the 
page and rest a moment. Then pick 
up where you left off and again 
direct your attention to the text. 
See if you can concentrate for a 
longer period this time. Even if it 
amounts only to two seconds longer, 
you have made progress. Try. to 
increase the length of time you can 
concentrate, as you continue to 
practice. If you continue to give 
concentrated attention to your 
reading every day for a month, 
you will notice considerable im- 
provement. 


Reviving impressions 

Establishing vivid impressions ts 
only half the story. Equally signiti- 
cant is the process of reviving these 
impressions when you need them 
again. 
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Meaning contributes a great deal 
to the revival of an impression. 
Text that means something to the 
reader is recalled more readily and 
accurately than meaningless non- 
sense syllables. The better you un- 
derstand something you read, the 
better you can recall it. 

Association is even more impor- 
taunt. Various types of association 
are taught—association by location, 
association by contiguity, and other 
mechanical devices. Far more ef- 
fective, however, is a rational as- 
sociation of ideas assembled  be- 
cause of their relationship. In such 
an association, any idea in the 
chain helps to recall the others that 
belong with it. Thus you have 
several “handles” to use re- 
calling any set of associated facts 


or ideas. 

Selectivity is important in idea 
associations. Selecting the ideas 
you want to remember out of a 
mass of related ideas will sharpen 
your memory by leaving it un- 
cluttered with unimportant facts. 

The skills you’ have learned 
earlier in this course have given 
you an excellent background for 
associations. In selecting a main 
idea and its clusters of related de- 
tails, you have established a strong 
impression. In organizing the details 
in related clusters, you have built 
up associations. By the time you 
finish this kind of analysis, you will 
probably find that you know the 
selection by heart. 


Repetition is effective in con- 
sciously reviving ideas or facts. The 
intensity of an impression can be 
increased by repeatedly reviving it. 
If you wish to remember some- 
thing permanently, think about it 
off and on for several days and try 
to recall it frequently without re- 
ferring to the text. 


Immediacy of recall after read- 
ing a selection is also beneficial. It 
is helpful to stop at intervals while 
you are reading and sum up the 
points you want to recall. Each 
time you do this, recall your previ- 
ous summary and add to it. By the 
time you have reached the end of 
the selection, you will have re- 
peatedly revived impressions of all 
the points that you want to re- 
member. 


Pencil work is used by some 
people as an aid to recall. Some 
underline the points they want to 
remember. Others make a_ brief 
note of basic ideas. Sull others 
write a summary, an abstract, or an 
outline. In these cases, original im- 
pressions may be strengthened by 
the additional activity of writing. 

However, if you habitually use 
written supplements to recall, you 
may lean too heavily on them. The 
ideal plan is to select, as you go 
along, those ideas you want to re- 
call, concentrating on them and as- 
sociating them with the ideas that 
follow. If you. practice doing this 
without taking notes, you will soon 
be able to do it automatically. 
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SELECTION 1 


In the following selection on sleep, read to find and 
recall the main ideas. Try your speed—you don't have to 
read slowly to remember, particularly when you are not 
trying to retain details. 

Here are some preliminary hints: 


|. Stimulate your interest in sleep, perhaps by recalling some of your 


own related experiences. 


2. Decide that your purpose is to find and remember answers to some 


common questions about sleep. 


3. Reading rapidly to establish strong impressions, pay principal atten- 
tion to two aspects of each question: the question itself, and the main idea 
or combination of ideas that most succinctly answers it. 

4. When you have found this brief but complete answer, reflect for a 
moment, associating the question and answer firmly, and “depositing” both 


in your mind. 


5. After finishing the article, go over it rapidly again, reading the 
questions only and trying to answer each question from memory. If you 
are not sure of the answer, then renew your first impression by reading 
it again, this time making sure to impress it deeply on your mind. 

6. Take the test following the selection. 

7. Practice repetition and delayed recall by sharing the information 
with others—tomorrow, next week, a month from now. 


Starting Time: Hr.———-Min. 


Sleep ' 


Why do we sleep? We might better 
ask, “Why do we keep awake?” 
Sleep is a primitive state interrupted 
by wakefulness, according to physi- 
Ologist Nathaniel Kleitman of the 
University of Chicago. We wake from 
necessity—of making a living and 
keeping alive—and from choice: to do 
the things we want to do. Sleep is 
fundamental to life itself; animals 
able to live 20 days without food 
have died after four or five when 
deprived of sleep; a man forced to 
‘Blade Clark and Norman Dine. Reader's 
Digest, September, 1955, pp. 155-158 (Con- 


densed from Your Life, September-October, 
1955). 
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stay awake would probably die after 
ten days, though he might live with- 
out eating as long as six weeks. 

How much sleep is normal? Most 
people from 15 to SO years of age 
average about eight hours out of the 
24. But each person’s normal needs 
differ. The person of limited interests 
takes more sleep than the mentally 
alert. The fellow looking forward 
eagerly to the day's activities is not 
a slugabed. This is testimony to our 
highly developed cerebration—the 
ideas and interests whirring about in 
our brains. probably sleeps 


-fewer hours than any other animal. 
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If you dont have time to sleep 
eight hours, can you get by on five 
or six? More people ask this question 
than any other. The answer is: Try 
it and see. You are in the clear if 
vou find that (a) you can wake up 
at the right time without an alarm 
and (b) you are not sleepy during 
waking hours. A 10- or 15-minute 
snooze after lunch, in the late 
afternoon or after dinner, if you can 
work it in, may give you relief and 
leave you more alert for the ensuing 
hours. Just a stretch-out,: with tight 
shoes off, even while you are awake, 
is beneficial. 

Can vou repay a sleep debt? Yes, 
unless you are too set in your habits 
of going to bed and getting up. Even 
though you have had an hour or two 
less sleep than usual each night all 
week, a late morning sleep can pay 
off the accumulated debt and leave 
you mentally and physically as alert 
as ever. 

Do we need less sleep as we grow 
older? Yes. Newborn babies sleep 
about two thirds of the time, adults 
only one third. Thus we double our 
period of wakefulness, and for every 
hour of sleep we can stay awake two 
hours instead of half an hour. Here 
is the average amount of sleep by 


Approximate no. 

Ave of hours 

10 

R12 

But these are merely = statistical 


averages. Some old people sleep ex- 


ceptionally long hours. And _ those 
who appear to sleep few hours fre- 
quently take catnaps during the day. 

Are some people naturally inclined 
to Sleep late? Yes. Experiments reveal 
that our ability to sleep varies with 
the time of day and night. This vari- 
ation is reflected in our body temper- 
ature, which rises and falls about two 
degrees during each 24 hours, and ts 
usually at its lowest from 2 to 6 A.M. 
As we get more active, the body turns 
the heat on; we are at our most alert 
mentally and physically when our 
temperature reaches its peak... . 

We can adapt to different sleep 
schedules,. but only after our body 
temperature has correspondingly 
shifted—and we eventually establish a 
new rhythm. The mother who is a 
night owl may force herself to rise 
early to get the children off to school 
for years, but when they grow up she 
is likely to revert to type and sleep 
until LOor AM. 

How harmful are sleeping pilis? 
There are two types. Powerful drugs, 
like the barbiturates, require a pre- 
scription. The milder sedative type 
does not. Barbiturates are safe to use 
under a doctor's guidance. Getting 
the habit, however, is dangerous. You 
run the risk of using too many if 
the immediate results do not seem 
satisfactory; of sleeping in a drugged 
State when an emergency arises; and 
of letting a drug become a crutch. 
Moreover, the habitual user ts likely 
to become irritable and difficult in 
personal relationships. 

Nonprescription sleeping pills are 
safer because they are weak drugs 
and their effects are milder. (Some are 
related to the antihistamines, which 
have a well-known side effect of 
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drowsiness.) Some people complain 
that they are too mild to be helpful. 
It is not yet known whether their 
constant use will have a bad effect on 
the brain or body. 

Will coffee keep you awake? The 
stimulating element in coffee, tea, 
or cola drinks is caffein. Most habitual 
coffee drinkers can ingest large quan- 
tities without marring their sleep. A 
minority, however, find caffein ex- 
cessively stimulating. If these people 
drink coffee or eat a scoop of coffee 
ice cream for dessert at eight o'clock, 
they may not be able to sleep before 
3 A.M. 

Some delude themselves that coffee 
keeps them awake, and the delusion 
spoils their sleep. On the other hand, 
they can drink real coffee in the be- 
lief that it is decaffeinated and their 
sleep will be sound. This is merely 
one more evidence that the psycho- 
logical factor in sleep is incalculable. 
Any anxiety, whether about your 
Sleep or coffee or unpaid bills, tends 
to keep you awake. 

Is two hours’ sleep before mid- 
night worth four after? This seems 
to be an old wives’ tale based on 
the obvious fact that since most of 
us have to rise early we get more 
rest if we go to bed early. Actually. 
it is not when you le down that 
matters, as long as you get your 
needed proportion of sleep to waking 
hours. A tew years ago a_ business- 
man-inventor volunteered to try sleep- 
ing 30 minutes after every two and a 
half hours. After two years on this 
unsociable schedule, he seemed to be 
in better health than before. 

Can dreams mar your sleep? A 
vivid dream may result from great 
emotional agitation, which also pro- 
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duces bodily agitation. This agitation 
can produce pulse, respiration, and 
visceral activity equal to the strain of 
running up a flight of stairs. Thus it 
can destroy rest. 

Sleeping on your back 
the chance of lurid dreams. Their 
most frequent cause, however, is un- 
resolved problems that stir emotions. 

What is the best sleeping tempera- 
ture? Fresh-air fiends who flood the 
room with cold breezes are inviting 
respiratory ailments and the hostility 
of chilled wives. The most favorable 
room temperature for restful sleep ts 
about SS°, with a relative humidity 
of 45 per cent. Individuals with a low 
metabolism, respiratory — sensitivity, 
sinus problems, sluggish circulation, 
or tendencies to arthritic or rheumatic 
twinges need a higher temperature. 

It is true that lower temperatures 
tavor deeper sleep than high temper- 
atures. But whether the room 1s cold 
or warm, the climate under the 
blankets should) remain. constant 
about a tropical 86°. A thermostati- 
cally controlled electric blanket can 
achieve this constant temperature. 

Do we rest uniformly during the 
hours of sleep? No. Sleep comes: in 
waves varying from deep to light, the 
first wave of about three hours’ dura- 
tion being the soundest. During the 
Shallow phases we change position 
more tre- 


Mcreases 


more often. and dream 
quently. 

Tests prove that rosy-fingered dawn 
has brass knuckles for most of us: 
light induces bodily activity and 
stimulates the kidneys..A bed either 
too Spartan or too Sybaritic mint- 
mizes repose. Finally, any noise makes 
us move about in our beds. 

You can increase the hours of rest 


in your sleep by making your bed- 
room as nearly light- and soundproot 
as possible. A noise-muffling ventilator 
is good, as are sound-absorbing cur- 
tains or drapes. 

How can vou fall asleep again if 
vou wake in the night? The ordinary 
person falls asleep again with the 
greatest of ease and doesnt even re- 
member he awoke. The insomniac ts 
a special problem. Benjamin Franklin 
‘recommended two beds. Moving from 
a fatiguing. warm bed to a fresh, cool 
one was his method of invoking 
reluctant sleep. A neurologist recom- 
mends reliving the last dream situa- 
tion lingering in one’s mind, thus re- 
storing the mental attitude conducive 
to the onset of sleep. Many people 
recite soothing verses, repeat words 
or phrases, or count symbols, Others 
keep a carafe of a warm drink on the 
night table. These stratagems work 
best for those who think them up. 

lt is helpful to remember that the 
rest that comes from lying completely 
quiet is almost as good as sleep. 


Fintshine time: Hr. 
2. Startine time: Hr. 


Subtract line 2 from line | to get reading time: 


Now compute your reading rate: 


no. of words (1S60) 


no. of seconds 


Is snoring curable? No. Its inten- 
sity, however, can be diminished. 

Snoring is caused by nasal obstruc- 
tions in the respiratory tract with a 
resulting vibration of the soft palate. 
Most snorers rhapsodize only when 
they sleep on their backs. A pad or 
rubber ball attached to the back of 
pajama or gown will discourage this 
position. 

The victims of snorers should try to 
recognize that snoring. after all, is 
only a sign of a contented sleeper. 
A victim might also try ear stops! 

Is it had to be roused. suddenly 
from slumber? Yes. If you are having 
a nightmare, a shake, shout, or strident 
alarm assaulting the senses may 
terrify you. Some doctors think the 
best way to be awakened is to have 
some obliging soul gently shake the 
corner of your blanket, bring you° to 
your senses vradually. Uf there is no 
one to do this for you, be sure that 
your alarm clock has a soft, long call. 
Few people sleep so deeply that they 
require a loud, shocking alarm. 


60 W .P.M. 


Check Your Comprehension 


Answer “yes” or “no” to each of the following questions. 


|. Do people's normal needs for sleep differ? 


2. Can you repay a sleep debt? 


3. Do we need less sleep as we grow older? — 


4. Are some people naturally inclined to sleep late? 
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5. Are two hours of sleep before midnight worth four after? 

6. Is the best sleeping temperature about 70” 

7. Do we rest uniformly during the hours of sleep? 

8. Can the ordinary person fall asleep again if he wakes in the night? - 

Y. Is snoring curable? 
10. Is it bad to be roused suddenly from slumber? —— 

See the Answer Key on Page 69. Allow a score of 10 for each correct 

answer. 


Rate: W.P.M.: Comprehension Score: 


Recalling Lists of Items 

Sometimes in reading, we find a string of items we would like to 
remember. The list may consist of single sentences or phrases, each an 
isolated thought that has some relationship to the general heading, but 
none to the other items. : 

To recall such a list, we must rely to a great extent upon the strength 
of each separate impression. However, we can sometimes build up some 
associations on our own, by organizing and associating those items within 
the list that belong to a given classification, and then associating these 
classifications with the major topic. 


SELECTION 2 


In the following article about the future, try these techniques: 

1. Interest yourself in the topic. This should be easy, since most of us 
would like to know what our lives will be like in 1975. 

Read the article to find out what it has to tell about our lives in 
1975, and to see how many points you can remember to use in con- 
versation later. 

3. Read each item to establish a strong impression. Take time to reflect 
on each item, comparing it with your own experience. In doing this you 
will be building up associations of your own. Do not time yourself. 

Additional directions will be given at the end of the selection. 


In Our Crystal Ball 


What will our lives be like in automatically at the check-out counter. 
1975? .. . Here are a few of the @We'll cook by radar in long. 
things we may be enjoying by then: narrow ovens. Put the food in and it’s 


@In the supermarket we'll only 
have to push buttons, not wire carts, 
and our purchases will assemble 


perfectly done in seconds. There's no 
heat and you can cook right in your 


serving dishes. 
oman's Home Companion, eA trap door in the dining table 
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will lead to a dishwasher into which 
you simply push the dishes. When 
they are washed, a gadget raises them 
again so you're ready to sét the table. 

® We'll preserve food by atomic- 
ray sterilization. 

@ Fabrics will repel dirt and no 
longer have to be cleaned. 

@ We'll have an electric memoriz- 
er that records a book you want to read 
in your unconscious brain. You'll just 
“tune in” and enjoy it later. 

© You will take your baby to a 
psychological well-baby clinic as you 


‘ take him to the pediatrician today. 


@We'll be able to buy psychoa- 
nalysis insurance to protect us against 
mental illness. 

@Teen-agers will plan 
careers and later marriages. 

© You'll have a mood counter, 
like a Geiger counter, that tells you 
what your husband’s mood is when 
you want to discuss a new hat. 

@ We may be taking hormones to 
change our moods, cheer us when we 
are exhausted and calm us when we 
are angry. 

Men will help with the house- 
work even more than they do now. 


longer 


4. Try to recall as many of the items as you can without referring to 


the article. 


5. There are 12 items. How many did you recall? —_ 
6. If you missed several, try some organization of your own. See how 
many can be organized around some common center, and how many are 


still isolated. 


As an example, in studying the list you may find that four of the items 
have to do with food, one has to do with fabrics, four have to do with 
members of the family (baby, teen-agers,-husband), four have to do with 
psychology—remembering, moods, well-baby clinic, psychoanalysis. 

And all of these are discussed as they will be in 1975. 

7. Find the items that belong in each of these broader classifications. 

8. Now, thinking in terms of changes that may take place in regard to 
food, clothing, members of the family, and psychology, again try to enum- 
erate the 12 items, recalling the complete group associated with each 


classification. 


9. How many did you recall this time? — 


Using the Preview 

Preview techniques will help you retain the gist of an article that con- 
tains subheads and is accompanied by visual material. 

Some people recall what they have seen in a picture, map, or chart 
more vividly than the more abstract concepts they gather from printed 
words. If visual aids are provided, be sure to use them. 

If the article has subheads, then you may be sure that you are going 
to find in the text many ideas related to cach heading. If so, build your 
associations around the nucleus of the subhead. 


4) 


Converting the subheads into questions is a good way to retain the gist 
of an article. Practice your preview techniques with some reading material 
of yourown. 

Recalling Details 

To remember the details, either in a single paragraph or in an entire 
selection, use the techniques you have already learned. 

Since relationships are important for recall, survey the entire structure 
of relationships within the reading matter. 

One way to do this is to make a written outline. Jot down the rela- 
tionships of the main ideas with each other, and with their details. You 
can then rely on the outline as an aid to memory. 

You'll go faster, however, if you can perform the same job of organ- 
izing without making a written outline. 


EXERCISE 1 
Read and recall the paragraph below, without the aid of a written 
outline. 

Analyze the paragraph for the main. idea and the. related minor details. 
Build up your associations in terms of one idea’s logically leading to 
another. Then concentrate on these relationships, with the intent of being 
able to recall all the ideas in the paragraph. 

Radiators for hot-water heating must have air valves for the 
escape of air when they are being filled, and for the admission of 
air when they are being emptied. They could not be filled with 
water unless air was allowed to escape. Expansion tanks, sometimes 
placed in the attic, are used in hot-water heating systems to pro- 
vide for the expansion of water when it is heated. But unless the 
level in the tank is regulated carefully, the water may overflow, 
and in extremely cold weather it may freeze. With the newer hot- 
water heating systems, the expansion tank is placed in the base- 
ment. Thus the water is allowed to expand into a tank which is 
partly filled with air. As the water expands, the air is compressed. 
When the water cools and contracts, the compressed air forces it 
back into the pipes and radiators. The flow of water in and out 
of the radiator may be controlled by valves which are constructed 
to Operate automatically.* 

Check Your Recall 
Write a word or a phrase to answer each question. 
What is the subject of this paragraph? 
What must they have for the escape of air? 
. They cannot be filled with water unless 
Where are expansion tanks sometimes placed” 


wn — 


2Ira C. Davis and Richard W. Sharpe, Science, Holt, 1943, p. 83. 
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5-6. Unless the level in the tank is regulated what two things may 
happen? (5) 46) 

7.. Where is the expansion tank placed in the new system? 
8. As the water expands in the tank, what happens to the air? — 
9. When the water cools and contracts, what does the air do? - 


10. By what may the flow of water be controlled’ 


Check your answers with the paragraph. Give yourself 10 points for 
each correct answer. 


Recalling Numbers 

On the job, it is often particularly important to remember numbers. 
Some people seem to have a photographic memory; they visualize an 
entire series of numbers exactly as they appear. You might be able to 
develop this skill—try it and see. 

Many people think that it’s especially difficult to read and remember 
factual material that contains numbers. Actually, it’s often easier to re- 
member numerical details than word details—particularly if you can 
work out a pattern of number relationships. Some suggestions are given 
in the discussion of the following exercise. 

EXERCISE 2 

Read the following paragraph, analyzing as you go along to find the 

main ideas and the minor details. 


Mrs. Baker saved us money as a collector. She worked for 2 


hours a day when we needed her over a period of 3 years. During 
this period her. salary amounted to $1,514.25. Her collections of 
delinquent accounts over this same period amounted to $15,127.00. 
If these accounts had been collected by a commercial agency, 
they would have charged 's of the total amount for their fee. So 
the saving was considerable. 
Now answer the following questions: 
1. What is the main idea of this paragraph” 
2. What are the exact details that tell how Mrs. Baker saved her firm 
money? | 
(a) (The first set of details is concerned with two small numbers— 
one follows the other in consecutive order. Noting this relationship should 
help you to recall these numbers. ) ? 
(b) (When writing the second detail, use a round number. It will 
be easier to remember. ) 
(c) (In writing the third detail, again use a round number. Is there 
any similarity between the round number ‘in 6 and the round number in @? 
What fractional part of the sum in > is the sum in c? Noting this simi- 
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larity and relationship will help you recall both numbers. ) 

(d) (In writing the fourth detail, think about the fraction particu- 
larly. That’s an easy number to remember. ) 

(e) (Figure out in round numbers what the fractional part of the 
total amount would be in dollars. Write this sum. What is the relationship 
between this sum and the sum mentioned in b, using round numbers in 
both cases? ) . 

Your statement for the main idea should be: “Mrs. Baker saved her 
firm money as a collector.” This is the hub idea in the paragraph. The 
details related to this main idea are: (a) she worked 2 hours a day for 
3 years (The consecutive order of 2 and 3 makes it easy to remember 
these two numbers); (b) her salary was $1,500; (c) she collected $15,000 
(The similarity of figures in the two numbers $1,500 and $15,000 and 
their relative proportion give you “handles.” At a glance you see that her 
salary was only 4» of her collections); (d) a. commercial collector would 
have charged 3 of the total collections ($5,000). (The fraction ¥% is a 
number that you will have no trouble at all in recalling. It adds to the 
meaning of the paragraph if you convert “'s of total collections” into 
dollars. And after following the thread of thought to this point, you will 
probably want to subtract Mrs. Baker's salary from the sum a commercial 
collector would have charged and find out for yourself how much money 
she saved her firm. ) 

As a result of your study, you should recall the accurate answers to the 
detailed questions below with practically no effort. It is assumed that you 
are starting with this knowledge: The main thought of the paragraph is 
“Mrs. Baker saved her company money.” Now test your recall of details: 

1. How many hours per day for how many years did Mrs. Baker work 

for the firm? 
. What did she earn during that time? 
. How much did she collect for the company? 
. How much would a commercial concern have charged to make these 

collections? 
5. How much did Mrs. Baker save her firm? 


SELECTION 3 
Read the article below to obtain and recall both numbers and detailed 
ideas. 
Use the techniques suggested in the preceding exercises. 
Time yourself, and when you are finished, take a test of your recall. 


Startine Time: Hr. Min. 


Watch That Turnpike! ' 


America’s new superhighways offer 
motorists an exciting new “wild blue 
yonder.” Drivers unfamiliar with 
their wonders have much in common 
with propeller pilots checking out on 
jets. Dead ahead for both lie new 
sensations in speed and travel. 

Every foot of the road is designed 
for pushing past motoring’s old 50- 
mile-an-hour barrier. it has no traf- 
fic lights, stop signs, cross st.eets, or 
pedestrians. It’s flat and it’s straight 
and, like a hopped-up rocket, it thun- 
ders across cities, lances through 
mountains; soars over rivers, and 
zooms above plains. But like flying 
the jets, driving on this modern road 
requires a special combination of 
good eyes, good brakes, and good 
sense. 

Millions of motorists will soon be 
acquiring that skill on the network 
of express highways being spun across 
the country. Fifteen states, including 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Florida, and California, are building 
or planning additional multimillion- 
dollar super-roads. 

All of these will be divided-lane, 
controlled-access expressways, miles 
of which are already in use, with 
another 1,408 miles soon to come. 
Where they link, drivers will find 
themselves fitted with seven-league 
hoots. 

Take the New Jersey Turnpike, a 
118-mile flying carpet that wings over 
the densest traffic in the world at a 
legal 60 miles an hour. From Man- 
hattan’s George Washington Bridge. 
it whips you breathlessly south to a 


* Jay J. Dugan, Coronet, April, 1953, pp. 34-37 


point on the New Jersey shore op- 
posite Wilmington, Delaware, in less 
than two hours. In pre-turnpike times 
that trip took from three to six 
hours. 

On the Pennsylvania Turnpike you 
lope across the farmlands of Lan- 
caster County, soar over the Susque- 
hanna River at Harrisburg. and 
plunge through seven tunnels in the 
Appalachian and Blue Mountains. 
Pittsburgh is a disappearing spot be- 
hind you, as you ease into the 241- 
mile Ohio Turnpike. 

Indiana and Illinois are now indi- 
cating that they plan to complete the 
circuit to Chicago. Thus you will be 
able to drive well over 800 miles 
from New York's 178th Street to the 
Windy City’s Outer Drive without 
changing gears for a red light or an 
intersection. 

These highways are super, all right, 
but are they safe’ 

Authorities say at moderately high 
speeds, ves; at excessive speeds, no. 
Their design virtually cancels the 
causes of most accidents——intersecting. 
approaching vehicles, pedestrian. Thus 
they carry more people more miles 
with fewer mishaps than average U.S. 
roads. Turnpike officials proudly point 
to Bureau of Public Roads’ figures 
showing that for five years the fatality 
rate on express 
highways in 12 states was less than 
a third as high as rural-road averages. 

But here’s the hook—they kill 
more people per accident. Or, as 
truckers put it, “When you get it on 


controlled-access, 


one of those race tracks, youre a 


gone goose!” 
The statistics show that fatalities 
per accident on expressways are 
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many times greater than on roads 
with moderate speed limits. The 
average 35-mph_ stop-and-go city 
driver, they tell you, has not the con- 
ditioned reflexes, vision, or distance 
judgment necessary for sustained 
travel over 60 mph. It takes practice 
to develop these faculties, and he 
simply doesn’t get practice. 

Above 60, they say, he’s not driving 
his car, it’s driving him. He's always 
behind it, trying to catch up. He 
doesn't project his line of sight far 
enough ahead to spot danger speeding 
toward him at 100 feet a_ second. 
Too soon, he is telescoped within a 
jungle of steel. . . . 

With no telephone poles, houses, 
or other reference points, they un- 
consciously accelerate, sometimes dis- 
believing their own speedometers. 
This speed-blindness occasionally per- 
sists after the expressway is left be- 
hind, causing collisions and other 
serious accidents on rural roads. 

Speed limits are high on most 
superhighways. The Pennsylvania 
Turnpike allows you to watch the 
landscape rush backward at 70 mph. 
All stops are out on the Detroit In- 
dustrial Expressway, where the only 
thing to prevent motorists from taking 
off is lack of a pilot's license. 


“Brother, do you know it takes the 


length of a football field—nearly 300 
feet—to stop a car doing 70?” asked 
a truck-and-trailer driver at a coffee 
stop just off the new Denver-Boulder 
Turnpike in Colorado. “And few 
people who've had to do it in a hurry 
are driving anything but harp- 
equipped clouds today.” That driver's 
estimate is conservative; the stopping 
distance is actually a total of 444 
feet. 
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The National Safety Council has 
analyzed the two most frequent ac- 
cident types on expressways—rear- 
end crashes and single-car collisions 
with stationary objects. 

“The wide range of vehicle speeds 
on these roads causes most rear-end 
collisions,” a Council spokesman said. 
“An overtaking car pulls out too 
late to pass the slower vehicle and 
shears off the other car's left rear 
end. Or he cuts back too soon and 
punches in his left front.” . . . 

In eliminating most motoring haz- 
ards, the superhighway designers have 
created one of their own. It is a sort 
of highway hypnosis, a fatal monotony 
encountered on long straight stretches. 

With nothing to alert him—no ap- 
proaching cars, intersections, bill- 
boards, curves, or hills—the motorist 
is imperceptibly lulled into a sense of 
security. 

He maintains a constant speed, mile 
after mile. The engine—and on some 
roads the whump-whump of the 
wheels over paving joints—purrs him 
into drowsiness. He relaxes. His re- 
flexes dissolve, He drowses. Then 
wham—he drives full tilt into a bridge 
abutment or the side of a mountain. 

How can you get maximum safety 
and pleasure in driving these exciting 
new highways? With a car on whose 
brakes, lights, steering, tires, and horn 
you are willing to stake your life 
and these few rules: 

1. Don't drive more than five or 
ten miles an hour above your normal 
maximum. The elimination of stops 
for cross-traffic, not breakneck speed, 
saves most of your time. 

2. Watch for slow-moving vehicles, 
especially trucks. A small change in 
grade, perhaps unnoticed by passen- 


ger-car drivers, will radically slow 
heavily loaded commercial vehicles. 

3. Look farther ahead as you in- 
crease speed. Last-minute braking is 
not only dangerous but too often in- 
effective. 

4. Be alert. Change speeds occa- 
sionally, keep the car well ventilated, 
play the radio—and stop when you 
feel drowsy. 

5S. Maintain safe distance from 
other vehicles. Give them room. It 
doesn't cost anything. 

6. Watch tor changing weather. Ex- 
pressway driving takes motorists 
many miles in a short time. Slow 
down for rain, fog, sleet, and snow. 
Watch for wet and icy patches in the 
lee of hills and bridges. 

7. Don’t stop in traffic lanes—pull 
off the pavement. Other drivers don't 


|. Finishing 


expect cars to be parked on the road. 

8. Take a break every 50 or 100 
miles. If you're driving far, eat fre- 
quent small meals, but avoid big. 
heavy ones. 

The simple fact of superhighway 
travel is that the roads were designed 
for speed but all drivers werent. A 
healthy attitude was evidenced by a 
motorist who recently stopped at the 
George Washington’ Bridge Inter- 
change of the New Jersey Turnpike. 

“It's just 3 o'clock,” he remarked. 
“At 60 miles an hour, I can make Wil- 
mington by 4:58. At 70, | can save 
17 minutes; at 80, I save 29 minutes 
—and if I did, I'd have to spend the 
time steadying my nerves. 

“Guess I'll hold to a safe 60—then 
nobody will have to shovel me up 
from the wreckage.” 


Subtract line 2 from line | to get reading time: Min Sec. 
or Seconds 
Now compute your reading rate: 
no. of words (1233) 
60 


no. of seconds 


Check Your Comprehension 


Choose the letter that represents the right ending for each statement; 
write it in the answer space at the right. 


|. Before the building of the new superhighways, the traditional 
speed limit was generally (a) 30 mph, (b) 40 mph, (c) 50 


mph, (d) 60 mph. 


The number of states building or planning additional super- 
roads is (a) ten, (b) fifteen, (c) twenty, (d) twenty-five. 


3. One of the mountain ranges through which the Pennsylvania 


Turnpike passes is the (a) 


Blue 


Mountains, (b) Green 


Mountains, (c) Catskill. Mountains, (d) Pocono Mountains.—— 


4. From New York it will soon be possible without meeting an 
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10. 


intersection to reach (a) Pittsburgh, (b) Detroit, (¢) Colum- 
bus, (d) Chicago. 


. The most serious disadvantage of the new superhighways is 


that (a) they have a higher accident rate than rural roads, 
(b) today’s automobiles are too. powerful for them, (c) they 
require more maintenance than rural roads, (d) more people 
are killed per accident on them than on rural roads. a 


. The distance required to stop a car moving at 70 mph is 


between (a) 200 and 300 ft.. (b) 300 and 400 ft., (c) 400 
and 500 ft., (d) and 600 ft. 


. The most serious element of danger on the superhighways is . 


their (a) monotony, (b) slippery surface, (c) long grades, 
(d) tunnels. 


. A good speed for a superhighway is (a) your normal maxi- 


mum speed, (b) 5 or 10 mph above your normal maximum, 
(c) 20 mph above normal maximum, (d) any speed. sila 


. While driving on a superhighway, it is a good idea to (a) 


drive as long as you can without stopping, (b) take a break 
each 200 or 300 miles, (c) take a break each 300 or 400 
miles, (d) take a break each 50 or 100 miles. a 
The motorist described in this article, who was driving the 
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New Jersey Turnpike from New York to Wilmington, decided 
that his speed ought to be (a) 50 mph, (b) 60 mph, (c) 70 
mph, (d) 80 mph. Coe 
See the Answer Key on page 69. Allow a score of 10 for each correct 
answer. 


Rate: WPM. Comprehension Score. 


Vocabulary Study 
The italicized words in the left-hand column below were taken from 
the selections you have just read. In the center column there is a word 
or phrase that has the same meaning as one of the italicized words. 
Find the right word in the center column. Write the letter representing 
this word in the appropriate answer space. 


l. ensuing action (a) luxurious Loe 
2. took a barbitirate (b) sheltered place 

3. visceral reaction (c) austere valle 
4. Spartan regime (d) powerful sedative 
5. fill the carafe (e) mental activity fm 
6. bridge abutment (f) following 
7. Sybaritic tastes bottle 
8. fatiguing cerebration  (h) harsh, shrill 
9. lee of a hill (i) support Rapes 

10. strident shout (}) pertaining to 


internal organs 


Check your answers with the Answer Key on page 69. Give yourself 10 


points for each correct answer. 
Vocabulary Score: —— 


Practice on your own intensively, and building rich asso- 
In this chapter you have been ciations. These are the essentials 
introduced to techniques for read- — '" reading to remember, so work 


ing to recall ideas and numbers. If 0% them continuously until they be- 
you wish to develop yourself to a come automatic. 

high level of efficiency in this re- In order to maintain the speed 
spect, go on practicing these pro- You have built up, practice with 
cedures whenever you read an ‘Some easy material, reading quickly 
article or chapter that you want to © get general impressions and 


remember. broad ideas. . 
Make the best possible use of | Part 8, coming next month, con- 
the techniques of establishing Guedes thie course. 


the crt of skimming to get ao gen- 
Strong impressions, concentrating eral impression of reading matter. 
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Office Salaries: U.S. office workers are now paid an all-time 
high, according to a 1957 survey just completed by the National 
Office Management Association. Some 6,058 companies, repre- 
senting almost 465,000 clerical employees, were questioned. The 
average weekly salary for the 24 jobs studied is $64 a week, $2 a 
week more than in 1956. The highest-paid clerical office worker 
is the senior bookkeeper, at about $87 weekly. 


Color Caravan: An estimated 60 to 65 per cent of today’s 
factory walls are painted in hues like pastel green, brilliant 
Orange, and nursery pink, instead of the traditional gray. In one 
plant—the. Esso refinery at Bayonne, New Jersey—each unit was 
allowed to pick its own colors. The result: 25 different. color 
schemes, including a quarter-mile-long loading rack painted pink. 
with the spouts in baby blue. Research shows that restful shades, 
notably green, tend to cut eyestrain, improve efficiency, and even _ 
reduce absenteeism. 


Mind Over Matter: Business and industry have a practical stake 
in the campaign against mental illness. The National Association 
for Mental Health estimates that nearly 90 per cent of all indus- 
trial accidents involve personality factors; emotional disabilities 
are responsible for between 60 and 80 per cent of all dismissals; 
and emotionally based illness causes 25 per cent of all absence 
from work. 


Hard to Handle: In many American industries, materials handling 
takes up more time than actual production work. Steel is a good 
example. The American Iron and Steel Institute points out that 
60 to 90 per cent of the time involved in making steel is spent 
in some form of materials handling. Foundries handle from 150 
to 200 tons of materials to produce one ton of good castings. 


On the Job: Labor-management harmony reached a new post- 
war peak in 1957. The Department of Labor reports that less 
time was lost, and fewer workers were idle, as a result of strikes 
last year than in any other year since the end of World War II. 


. 


SH. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


Russian Workweek: In the Soviet Union. hours of work are’ 


regulated by law, and are not subject to collective bargaining or 
voluntary action of employers. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that most Russian workers 18 or older put in five eight- 
hour days, plus six hours on Saturday. For people in especially 
difficult or dangerous jobs, the legal workday may be seven hours 
or less, depending on the nature ef the work. Men on the night 
shift work seven hours and receive the same pay as those on a 
regular eight-hour shift. Overtime without the permission of govern- 
ment authorities is forbidden. 


Break it Up: A number of companies are taking steps to combat 
the problems that develop when the entire workforce takes its 
vacation during the summer months. About half of the 301 firms 
surveyed by the National Industrial Conference Board have ex- 
panded the vacation season to include the entire year. A majority 
of the companies permit split vacations of one week each. Some 
even require that employees eligible for more than two weeks 
off must take some of their vacation during the winter. A few 
specifically state that employees with long service are eligible for 
three or four weeks’ vacation—two in summer, the rest in winter. 


Wise Owls: More than 2.500 employees in the U. S.. Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canada, and Cuba had their sight saved by protective 
eyewear in. 1957..All are now members of the Wise Owl Club, 
an organization composed of industrial workers whose sight has 
been saved in on-the-job accidents. Since 1947, when the club was 
founded, the total number of employees in Wise Owl-covered 
plants has grown to 2,883,405. Of these, almost 14,000 have 
become members of the club. 


Think Before You Diet: For overweight workers between 40 and 
65, dieting isn't a good idea unless they intend to stick to it. Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe, nutrition expert, warns that overweight men over 
40 run a greater risk of heart attacks when they abandon a diet 
and regain weight than when they simply remain too heavy. 
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By Lee E. Stern 


OT-LONG AGO, a small Penn- 
N sylvania town was hit by a 
disastrous fire, which spread rap- 
idly through the residential section 
before the fire hydrants could be 
made to function properly. 

The town council met a few days 
later to talk over the loss. They 
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were determined that it must never 
happen again. Finally, one member 
had a brilliant idea. He jumped 
to his feet and shouted, “I move 
that each fireplug be tested three 
days before every fire.” 

The story may be amusing, but 
the facts about fire in this country 
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are anything but funny. Fire was 
second only to falls as a cause of 
the 28,000 deaths from home ac- 
cidents in 1956. Each day, fires 
strike from 800 to 1,300 American 
dwellings and cause about 15 
deaths. Of these victims, two out 
of five are young children. 

Fire takes its tell in money as 
well as in lives. In 1957—for the 
first time in history—American fire 
losses totaled more than a billion 
dollars. These figures cover only 
property damage. They dont in- 
clude personal costs, such as those 
for hospitalization and lost pay. 


Most of these fires were pre- 
ventable. Carelessness in smoking 
und in the use of matches, and the 
misuse of electricity, account for 
more than 40 per cent of all fires. 
A ten-year analysis of the major 
causes of fire, conducted by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, shows the following break- 
down: 

Matches and smoking—26.4 pet 

cent 

Misuse of electricity——14.7 per 

cent 

Stoves, furnaces, defective chim- 

neys——I1 per cent 

Gas, petroleum, and their prod- 

ucts—8&.7 per cent 

Open fires, hot grease, hot coals 

—7.8 per cent 

Spontaneous combustion—2.6 

per cent 

Other causes (sparks, friction, 

rubbish, etc.)—28.8 per cent 

Thirteen per cent of home-fire 


deaths are caused by smoking; 
usually, the victim falls asleep 
while smoking in bed or on a sofa. 
Here are some suggestions for safe 
smoking: 

|. Never smoke in bed. 

2. When you lay down a lighted 
cigarette, place it in a noncombust- 
ible ash tray that will automatically 
snuff out the butt or tip it in when 
it burns too far. And make sure 
ash trays contain no smoldering 
tobacco or matches when you 
empty them into a wastebasket. 

3. Don't smoke in closets, at- 
tics, barns, or garages. 

4. Dont smoke near flammable 
liquids such as turpentine, gasoline, 
or oil. 

5. Never throw a lighted cig- 
urette from the window of a mov- 
ing automobile—nor, for that mat- 
ter, from any window. 

Matches, too, can be dangerous. 
Always be sure a match ts out be- 
fore you throw it away—one way 
to make sure is to break it or bend 
it before discarding tt. 

Lighting a match in a closet 
where clothing. or any flammable 
materials’ are stored is asking for 
lire. And if you carry loose matches 
in your pocket (a dangerous habit 
at best) be sure to remove them 
before you hang your suit or coat 
in the closet. 


The misuse of electricity 


One out of seven fires of known 
origin is caused by electricity— 
often by defective wiring. Because 
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people are buying more electrical 
appliances than ever before, wiring 
is often inadequate, and overload- 
ing of circuits is common. When 
large appliances such as air con- 
ditioners or electric heaters are in- 
stalled, new wiring may be neces- 
sary. Some 20 million American 
homes have defective wiring. Con- 
sult a licensed electrician if you're 
not sure about your house. 

If you frequently blow a_ fuse 
when an extra appliance is turned 
on, take this as a warning, and 
don't try to remedy the situation by 
putting in a larger fuse than the 
fuse box calls for. The added 
charge can heat the wire red hot. 

Wires strung under rugs and 
over nails are invitations to fire. 
Aside from the fact that the rugs 
will wear out more quickly, the 
friction can wear off the insula- 
tion on the wires. 

When lamp and extension cords 
appear worn or broken, they should 
be replaced with new ones bearing 
the tag of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that tests products for safety. 
The UL tag on an electrical ap- 
pliance means that this model has 
been tested for both fire and shock 
hazards. When a_ waffle iron is 
tested, for instance, its opened 
and closed automatically 6,000 
times with the current running. 
Then it is placed on a board covered 
with tissue paper and allowed to 
run for an indefinite period of time. 
The tissue paper must not burn, 
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even when all the working parts 
are as hot as they can get. Electric 
coffee makers, hot-water heaters, 
electric blankets, and other ap- 
pliances are tested just as rigor- 
ously. 

Despite these precautions, how- 
ever, electrical heating equipment 
can become dangerous when it's 
left on too’ long. Be sure to turn 
appliances off when you have fin- 
ished using them. And don’t walk 
off and leave them unattended. 

If you're in an area where dam- 
age from lightning is common, a 
UL-approved lightning rod, prop- 
erly installed, can lessen the danger. 


All through the house 


Too often, supervisors who are 


well -aware of fire hazards on the 
job are much less careful in their 
own homes. The same man who 
checks his department's safety pe- 
riodically might never think of 
making a room-to-room safety 
check of his house. Yet, danger 
spots can be eliminated only after 
theyre recognized. Here are the 
main checkpoints: 


The living room 

The dangers of careless smoking 
and improper wiring are present in 
every room, but the living room 
presents special problems. For one 
thing, the television set, a fixture in 
over 40 million American homes, 
requires special handling. 

Those ventilating holes the 
cabinet are there for a 


purpose; 


they should never be covered. A 
TV set needs plenty of air; excess 
heat can easily touch off a blaze. 
Never install the set in a. tight, 
unventilated cubicle. 

An outside TV antenna should 
be grounded, and placed so that it 
can't fall across power lines. 

All the usual precautions in 
smoking apply to the living room: 
in addition, when you leave this 
room its a good idea to take a 
quick look around to make sure 
that no butts are burning and no 
hot ashes have fallen between the 
sofa cushions or on a chair. 

lf there's a wood-burning ftire- 
place, it should be guarded by a 
metal screen. Also, the chimney 
should be cleaned and inspected 
periodically to prevent clogging or 
possible explosions from accumu- 
lated soot. 

Dont let curtains blow over 
open flames, light bulbs, lighted 
candles, or any other hot objects. 
In any’ case, safety experts recom- 
mend fire retardant or tlhameproot 
materials for curtains and draper- 


The bedroom 


The warning against smoking in 
bed can't be overemphasized. The 
danger is twofold—first, from the 
fire itself, and second, trom the re- 
sulting toxic gases which can over- 
take you while youre asleep and 
keep you unconscious until its too 
late. 

If you use a portable oil or gas 


heater, never place it where it can 
be tripped over or tipped—and be 
sure to turn it off before going to 
bed. Regulate an electric blanket 
according to directions. 


The kitchen 


Most kitchen hazards are con- 
nected with cooking., Grease fires, 
umong the most common risks In 
the average household, can be pre- 
vented if the oven is cleaned 
regularly and if cooking oils and 
greases are stored away from the 
stove. When a grease fire 
Start inside the oven, turn it off 
and close the door. If the fire isnt 
smothered by lack of air, use a 
carbon-dioxide or dry-chemical ex- 
tinguisher—or throw on some com- 
mon baking soda or salt. Placing 
a metal pan lid over a container 
in which grease is burning will do 
the trick. 

The main thing to remember 
about a gas range is to turn it off 
after using it, and never to hang 
curtains, towels, or other cloths 
where they can over the 
Hames. Clothes that dangle—such 
as scarves OF long loose sleeves— 
also constitute a hazard near a 
Stove. 

Turn the handles of pots and 
pans toward the center of the stove. 
out of the way, especially if there 
are small children in the house. 
Burns often result. from foods’ tip- 
ping over or boiling over, so never 
leave the stove unattended for long 
periods of time, 


does 


blow 
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The dining room 

Dining by candlelight may be 
romantic, but it’s also risky—par- 
ticularly if you leave the candles 
burning when you leave the room. 
Experts recommend electric candles 
and table appliances, but even then 
it's not smart to operate the toaster, 
the waffle iron, the percolator, the 
rotisserie, and the electric casserole 
out of one tired outlet. Alcohol- or 
candle-heated chafing dishes and 
coffee warmers should be handled 
with special care. Make sure your 
flaming crepes suzette don't cause 
anything worse than heartburn. 


The bathroom 

Water and electricity go together 
like dynamite and a lighted fuse— 
so don't handle a radio or any other 
electrical appliance in the bath or 
shower. Electric heaters on the 
bathroom floor are also dangerous. 
Aside from the risk of death by 
shock, youll almost inevitably 
cause a short circuit. 

Again, if youre one of those 
people who carry a pack of cig- 
arettes into the bathroom, watch 
out for glowing matches and butts 
in the wastebasket. A small blaze 
can spread easily. 


The basement 


A clean basement, free from 
such clutter as stacks of magazines 
and papers, discarded furniture, 
and old rags, is one of the most 
important safeguards against fire. 
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Spontaneous combustion, arising 
from the right combination of air 
and moisture, can set fire to almost 
anything under certain conditions. 
In Massachusetts, a cloth bag from 
a sugar-cured ham was put in a 
rubbish barrel; up went the barrel 
and the bag. In New Jersey, a roll 
of burlap from a new rosebush was 
stored on a cellar table. Burlap 
and table caught fire. Stacks of 
old newspapers have ignited at the 
center of the stack. Trash ts a fire 
breeder as well as a fire spreader. 
That's one reason trash cans 
should always be covered—to suf- 
focate or confine any internally 
caused blaze. 

The furnace is another major 
breeding place for home fires— 
especially when it's overheated. If 
a furnace is pushed too hard, sealed 
component parts can be weakened, 
causing sparks or gases to escape. 
And controls can jam or become 
ineffective if the furnace is forced 
beyond the limits set by the manu- 
facturer. 

Professional inspection of the 
heating system should be made at 
regular intervals, preferably at least 
once a year. Unless you're a fully 
qualified repairman, don't attempt 
to “do it yourself.” But you can 
check the ceilings and walls near 
the furnace; if they feel hot, they 
probably need additional insula- 
tion. 

Never leave kindling, paints, tur- 
pentine, and other flammable ma- 
terials near the furnace. Covered 


metal cans, rather than wooden or 
cardboard boxes, should be used 
for ashes. 

If you suspect a gas leak in the 
basement, play it safe. Open the 
windows, clear out the family, and 
call the gas company. 

Many tires are started by using 
an open flame to thaw frozen water 
pipes. Either pour hot water on 
them or, better still, call a plumber. 

The door at the head of the 
basement stairs should be kept 
closed. A fire that starts in the 
basement can, it is true, spread 
through the floor, but an open door 
and a draft make the risk much 
greater. 


The attic 

The attic ts another place where 
accumulated rubbish constitutes a 
fire hazard. Take another look at 
those old clothes, broken toys, and 
other souvenirs, and throw out, sell, 
or give away everything you dont 
really need. 


The garage 


In the garage, a “no-smoking” 
rule should be strictly enforced. 
Gasoline, oil, paints, and many 
cleaning fluids are extremely flam- 
mable. 

Speaking of gasoline, remember 
that it should. be used only as a fuel. 
Any that is kept on hand should 
be stored in an approved safety 
can which is kept reasonably full, 
and not used as a cleaning fluid. 
Gasoline vapors are explosive. Gas 


and oil drippings from the car 
should be mopped up as soon as 
possible, and oily rags should be 
thrown away. 

As in the basement, keep the 
door -closed. It will keep vapors 
from spreading, and will retard the 
progress of fires. 


Outdoor fires 


In many parts of the country, 
use of outdoor fires, either for burn- 
ing leaves and trash or for bar- 
becues, has become a year-round 
custom. These outdoor fires have 
brought with them increased risks. 
Fewer than 10 per cent of the 
nation’s forest fires are due to nat- 
ural causes beyond human control. 
Carelessness alone is responsible 
for almost SOO. forest fires a day, 
and burning woods endanger dwell- 
ings while they ruin watersheds. 
destroy game and fish, and lay 
waste millions of acres of timber- 
land. Here are a few simple sug- 
gestions for safe outdoor fires: 

Build fires at a safe distance 
from buildings and fences. 

It's smart not to start any out- 
door tire on a windy day. If a 
camptire is absolutely necessary, 
scrape away all flammable ma- 
terial from a spot at least five feet 
in diameter, dig a shallow hole in 
the center, and build the fire in the 
hole. 

Burn trash or leaves in covered 
wire-mesh or metal containers. An 
approved waste burner with a metal 
top ts best. 


An outdoor fire should never be 
left unattended. Test the ashes 
carefully with your hands _ before 
you leave to make sure no embers 
are still burning. 

Children love fires. But young 
children should never be left by 
themselves near a fire. Even when 
grownups present, children 
should not be allowed to venture 
so close that their clothes will 
catch a flying spark or hot ash. If 
the children are roasting hot dogs 
or marshmallows, they can use long 
sticks or long-handled forks. If this 
sounds too repressive, remember 
that about 1,800 children from | to 
14 years old die each year as a 
result of fire, and thousands more 
are badly injured. Here are some 
further precautions to reduce these 
casualties: 

Since young children handle any- 
thing they can reach, matches or 
lighters should be kept out of reach, 


on as high a_ shelf as_ possible. 
“Strike-anywhere” matches, espe- 


cially, should be stored in a covered 
container on a high shelf. 

If you use lighted candles at a 
child's birthday party, light them 
yourself—and make sure they're 
blown out as soon as possible. 


if fire strikes 

If fire does strike, first get every- 
one out of the house. Then notify 
the fire department. If the blaze 
is small enough or if it seems to 
be under control, use your own 
phone. If not, use an outdoor fire- 
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alarm box or phone from a neigh- 
bor’s house. 

Call the operator and say, “Fire 
Department, emergency.” You'll be 
connected fast. Then tell your 
name, street, and house number, 
the location of the fire, and what 
you think is burning. 


If the fire is small 


If the fire is not too large or 
threatening, you can make a start 
at putting it out. 

There are three main types of 
fires, but all of them: depend on 
these factors: a material that will 
burn, enough heat, and enough 
oxygen. Eliminate the material, or 
the heat, or the oxygen, and the 
fire will go out. 

“Class A” fires involve ordinary 
materials, such as paper, wood, or 
textiles. They can be extinguished 
by wetting, cooling, or smothering 
(if they are small enough). Water, 
wet brooms or mops, blankets, or 
rugs can be used to put out such 
blazes. 

“Class B” fires involve gasoline, 
oil, grease, painting fluids, paint, 
turpentine, and other flammable 
liquids. Water must never be used 
on such a. fire, since it’s likely to 
splash the liquid and spread the 
flames. Fires involving liquids can 
be smothered by using dry powders, 
blankets, or commercial fire ex- 
tinguishers using carbon dioxide or 
foam. 

“Class C” fires are of electrical 
origin. They're usually caused by 
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overloading, short circuits, or loose 
connections.. The first thing to do 
is to shut off the power. Carbon- 
dioxide extinguishers, dry 
powders, and several other com- 
mercial extinguishers can be used 
effectively. But remember the rule 
about water and electricity, and 
don't wy to put out any electrical 
fire with water. 


if the fire is large 

If the fire ts larger or seems likely 
to get out of control, immediately 
concentrate on getting everyone, in- 
cluding yourself, out of the house. 
If you cant get out right away, stay 
near an outside door or window to 
avoid being trapped. Don't, how- 
ever, rush out into a smoke-filled 
hallway. The most dangerous killer 
in home fires ts smoke and toxic 
gases, rather than flames. These va- 
pors follow stairways and seek wall 
cavities as the hot air rises. 

Before going into a_ hallway, 
place the palm of your hand against 
the door. If the door ts hot, chances 
are the hall is already filled with 
toxic gases. Escape through the win- 
dow if you're near the ground or 
have a fire escape. If not, wait at 
the window for rescuers. 

If the door doesn't feel hot, open 
it slightly and brace it with your 
keeping your head turned 
Put your hand across the 


foot. 
away. 


opening to determine the amount 
of heat in the hall. If it feels and 
looks safe, go ahead, closing. all 
doors behind you to contain the tire. 


Prepare for fire 

Some advance planning can pre- 
vent disaster. if fire should strike 
your home. Figure out at least two 
routes to the ground from any up- 
Stairs room. Then plan a step-by- 
step system of escape. 

Children and everyone else in the 
house should be taught what to do 
in case of fire. Remember to instruct 
baby-sitters with special care. 


Check your insurance 


Regardless of precautions, no 
home is completely safe from fire. 
and the proper amount of insurance 
is a good buffer against excessive 
loss. 

The basic fire-insurance policy 
covers loss of propefty from fire, 
smoke, water used to fight the fire, 
and damage done by firemen. At 
most, the amount you can collect 
will equal the replacement cost, 
minus depreciation, up to the face 
value of the policy. As a matter of 
luct, most fire-insurance policies 
have a co-insurance clause which 
suys that you must cover a certain 
percentage of the insurable value 
of your property (usually 80. per 
cent), or you cannot collect the full 
value of your loss.* 

Most houses are underinsured; a 
house bought 12 years ago for $8.- 
000 is probably worth a great deal 
more today. The best way to find 
out what your house ts worth ts to 


*Sece Dont Let the firemen Get There Firs 
by Michacl H. Levy. in the June. 1957. issue 
of Sopervisory ManactMent 
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call in a professional appraiser. Be 
sure to add the value of the con- 
tents, to determine the amount of 
insurance you need. 

You can make a fairly accurate 
inventory of your property yourself. 
Go from room to room and list each 
article or group of articles under 
three headings: estimated replace- 
ment cost—new; estimated depre- 
ciation; and estimated present cash 
value. (Subtract depreciation from 
replacement cost to find the present 
value.) The total of the amounts 
in the last column shows how much 
you can collect, since insurance pro- 


tection is figured on the basis of 
restoring the original situation as 
nearly as possible, not on the basis 
of full replacement cost. 

One other tip: A three-year pol- 
icy is usually much cheaper than 
one purchased on an annual basis. 


The time is now 


The number of home fires in the 
United States is increasing year by 
year. One answer to the spreading 
damage is active prevention. Fire 
prevention, at home and on the job, 
can’t be put off until tomorrow. The 
time for it is now. @ 


A Personal Check List for Managers 


SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION depends on determination rather than 
magic, emphasizes E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Du Pont offers this check list as a personal 
guide for managers: 

1. Do I really solicit the opinions of others or do I merely go 
through the motions? 

2. Do I encourage others to make decisions, or am I too apt 
to resolve problems personally” 

3. Can I count on constructive disagreements from those around 
me? 

4. Am I making the mistake of trying to mold others in my own 
image? 

5. Am I alert to signs of creativity and independent thinking. or 
do I lean too far in the direction of conformity? 

6. Am I oversupervising for fear mistakes will be made? 

7. Do I find time to devote to personnel relationships on my 
own initiative, or do I wait until problems arise? 

8. Do I have many personal contacts, or are they confined to a 
favored few? 

9. Have I done anything recently to improve my workers att 
tudes toward their jobs? | 

10. Do I communicate well enough so that each man in my 
department has a reasonable understanding of personal and com- 
pany objectives? 
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A Dozen Keys to Effective Administration 


ar THE MAIN JOB of the man- 
ager? What are his administra- 
tive goals? 

Individual opinions vary, but most 
experts agree that the job of the ad- 
ministrator ts to get things done 
through people and to make his de- 
partment a good place to work. 

Here are some practical ideas you 
can use in achieving these goals: 

|. Emphasize skill, not rules. Judge 
your own actions and those of your 
subordinates primarily by their effects 

in terms of increasing both output 
and morale. Doing it “by the book” 
ismt always the most satisfactory way. 
If an unorthodox solution works ef- 
fectively and pleases the people who 
use it, don't discount tt. 

2. Know vour subordinates and try 
to determine what ts important to 
each. Well-timed praise may spur one 
person, but may only inflate another 
A better method for him might be 
constructive criticism. A third worker 
may wilt under any kind of criticism. 
The skillful manager constantly hunts 
for the appropriate procedure. 


3. Listen. thoughtfully and objec- 
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tively. The best and fastest way to 
know your men is to encourage them 
to talk freely, without fear of ridicule 
or disapproval. Try to understand how 
others actually feel on a_ subject, 
whether or not you feel the same way. 
Never dominate a conversation of 
meeting by doing all the talking your- 
self. Time invested in listening +pays 
big dividends. 

4. Be Consider the ef- 
fects on the workers of any decisions 
you make. Take into account their 
problems, both business and personal. 
And always be consistent. A_ leader 
must provide fair and honest treat- 
ment under any circumstances. 

S. Give 
tives and a sense of direction. Work- 
ers should know where they're going, 
what they re doing, and why theyre 
doing ut. in order to plan their time 
intelligently and work effectively. 

Direct in terms of suggestions or 
requests. informal, spoken explana- 
tians are often as good as or better 
than written ones; let the circum- 
stances guide you. 

6. Delegate responsibility for de- 


considerate. 


vour subordinates objec- 
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tails. If you insist on keeping your 
hand in everything, you discourage 
your subordinates by competing with 
them. By doing everything yourself, 
you prevent subordinates from learn- 
ing to make their own decisions. Ul- 
timately, you may have little time for 
the thinking and the planning that 
are the most important parts of your 
job. 

7. Keep your subordinates in- 
formed. Bring them up to date con- 
stantly on new developments and let 
them know well in advance whenever 
changes are coming. As members of 
a team, they are entitled to know 
what's going on. Give them enough 
information about conditions and 
events in your company and industry 
to let them see themselves and their 
work in perspective. 

8. Carefully consider ideas from 
subordinates. There's no surer way to 
discourage a mans original thinking 
than to disparage or ridicule his sug- 
gestions. His next idea might well be 
the very one you want—muake it easy 
tor him to bring that next idea to you. 

Always tell the originator of an 
idea what action was taken on his sug- 
gestion, and why. If his idea is ac- 
cepted, he will be encouraged by see- 
ing the results of his thinking put 
into effect. If his idea is not adopted, 
he will accept the rejection more read- 
ily if you explain the reasons clearly. 
Keep subordinates constantly aware of 
your willingness to have them work 
out their own solutions to problems 


involving their own operating areas. 

9. Let your workers know where 
they stand. A ftormal rating system 
may be worth while, but it’s not al- 
ways necessary if the manager talks 
regularly with each assistant about his 
current performance. 

10. Criticize or reprove in private. 
Reprimands in the presence of others 
often create humiliation and resent- 
ment instead of a desire for improve- 
ment. Criticizing a subordinate when 
others are present undermines his au- 
thority, his morale, and his enthusiasm 
to do his best. 

Criticize or reprove constructively. 
First, get all the facts, review them, 
and analyze them. Then suggest a 
constructive course of action. When 
you criticize, concentrate on the meth- 
od or the results, not on personalities. 
If you can precede the criticism with 
a bit of honest praise, so much the 
better. 

11. Give credit to those who de- 
serve it. Giving an employee fair rec- 
ognition for what he does has a dou- 
ble benefit: He gets appreciation for 
doing a good job, and you build a 
loyal staff. 

12. Accept moderate 
healthy. In small doses, griping can 
serve as a safety valve. Vicious, per- 
sonal sniping is, of course, another 
matter; if this exists you should dis- 
cover the cause and root it out. 


vriping as 


* PLANT ADMINISTRATION 
(Toronto, Canoda) 
Vol. 17, no. 8, p. 104:2 


[HE PRAISES OF OTHERS may be of use in teaching us not what 
we are, but what we ought to be. 


AUGUSTUS HARI 
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Age Isn’t Everything 


fp HAS BEEN a great deal of 
discussion about the age factor in 
industry—ranging trom the idea that 
employees over 45 are always liabili- 
ties to heated declarations that work- 
ers over 45 are always more satisfac- 
tory than their younger counterparts. 
But most of this discussion has been 
in terms of generalitics——as if there 
were something magic about a given 
age as a divider between efficiency and 
nonefliciency. 

Ihe fact is that every organization 
has tts own characteristics and needs, 
different from others; these should de- 
termine its hiring and placement of 
people in the various age groups. 

A study of absenteeism in the Walt- 
er Baker Chocolate Division of the 
General Foods Company, made by che 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health, points up this tact. The high- 
skill factor in the Baker plant makes 
it a particularly suitable subject for 
study because the general manpower 
shortage ts greatest in the skilled cate- 
gory. 

Absenteeism is tar from the only 
gauge of efficiency, but it does reflect 
the combined effect of working mor- 
ale, physical conditions, and external 
(particularly domestic) situations. And 
a common charge ts that older work- 
ers, however efficient they may be, 
have the worst absence records. 

Yet in this particular plant, work- 
ers over 45, the traditional dividing 
line, show up well in comparison with 
workers under 45; total absence per 
emplovee is actually a shade less. But 
further breakdowns are even more re- 
vealing. 

The 45-to-55 age group has a de- 


cidedly better attendance record than 
those who are either older or younger. 
Ihe under-35 group has the worst 
record of all. This suggests that (a) 
not one, but several, age diflerentia- 
tions should be made; (b)-if a dividing 
line must be set up for older workers, st 
should be well above the 45-year mark. 

An important distinction must be 
made between kinds of absenteeism. 
Older workers are usually absent tor 
longer periods of time. But younger 
workers are absent more often—and 
their total of days lost ts greater. 

If frequent short absences mmpede 
production more seriously, then older 
workers would be preferable. If. on 
the other hand, staffing ts not flexible 
enough to fill in tor employees absent 
tor several days at a time, younger 
workers may have the edge. These 
requirements may ditler trom depart- 
ment to department, so no one rule 
can apply to the whole plant. 

Women ditler sharply trom men in 
that their absence record ts worse at 
all ages: and the diflerence is even 
greater after 45 than betore. Their 
frequency rate, already somewhat 
higher thin tor males under 45, drops 
with advancing vears, but the severity 
rate (length of absence) goes up so 
much faster than the males that their 
over-all disability rate (frequency rate 
multiplied by severity rate) ts actually 
higher after 45, while the men’s ts 
lower. 

The heavy incidence of one-day ab- 
sences on Fridays and Mondays sug- 
gests time taken from the job tor 
personal reasons. And the frequency 
of these absences ts considerably great- 
er tor workers under 45 than for 
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those over 45, despite the fact that 
many of the younger employees are 
on hourly rates and are not paid for 
days absent. 

Among all workers, 14 per cent ot 


the long-term absences were for per-- 


sonal reasons (ranging from death in 
the family to traveling or shopping). 
7 per cent for nonoccupational ac- 
cidents, 77 per cent for nonoccupa- 
tional illness, and 2 per cent for other 
reasons, including occupational acci- 
dents. The older group, 47 per cent 
of the total workers, had only 37 
per cent of the long-term personal 
absences and 33 per cent of the non- 
occupational accidents— but up to 62 
per cent of the absences caused by 
nonoccupational illness. This is almost 
inevitable, in view of the greater se- 
verity of illness and longer recupera- 
tion periods necessary for older peo- 
ple. 

Apparently age exerts a “setthng™ 
or “steadying™ influence, but other in- 
fluences, independent of years, enter 
into the picture as well. Thus, in the 
younger group but nor in the older 
group, absenteeism goes down with 
increasing family ties—as the younger 
worker acquires more dependents, h’s 
attendance record gets better. Presum- 
ably this reflects the increasing need 
for assured income and the decreasing 
opportunity for recreation—especial- 
ly since younger workers have a large 
proportion of one-day absences pre- 
ceding and following holiday week- 
ends. 

Another independent influence is the 
nature of the occupation. In all age 
groups, greater skill requirements and 
responsibility result in better absence 
records. This fact shows up more in 
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the severity rate than in the frequency 
rate, suggesting either or both of two 
things: (1) The worker is more anxious 
to return to a more interesting and 
responsible job and therefore makes 
more effort to do so. (2) The work 
itself is lighter, making it possible for 
him to function usefully while still 
below par. There is a clue here for 
managers: Maybe the duration of ab- 
sences could be cut by providing tor 
easier loads on return after illness. 

Length of service also lessens ab- 
senteeism, in the younger group as 
well as the older. Here again, other 
factors may also be involved: (1) 
Longer-service employees are more 
likely to be those with greater interest 
in their work. (2) Length of service. 
of course, reflects all the other steady- 
ing influences, too. 

Perhaps the prejudice against older 
workers stems from situations where 
employees have grown a little stale on 
the job—especially when it is a less 
responsible job. This suggests that 
more attention needs to be paid to 
keeping the long-service employees 


not only satisfied, but challenged. 


Managers should remember not only 
that older people may have more gen- 
eral potential than is often realized, 
but that particular kinds and ages of 
older people may be especially valu- 
able for particular kinds of work. The 
result should be more efficient utiliza- 
tion of this source of manpower at a 
time when it ts urgently needed—and 
more satisfying lives for the older 
workers themselves. 


* Hilda R. Kahne, Claire F. Ryder, 
Leonid S. Snegireff, and Groce Wyshok 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
November-December, 1957, p. 90:4 
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A New Look at Employee Competition 


F' W SUPERVISORS STILL BELIEVE that 
pitting one worker against another 
is always a good way to stimulate 
production. Managers on all levels are 
learning that it's necessary to strike 
the proper balance between competi- 
tion and cooperation. As a matter of 
fact, several recent studies show that 
many people aren't stimulated by com- 
petition. 

In order to succeed, competition 
must present a challenge rather than 
a threat. Any teacher knows that the 
only students who work for scholastic 
honors are those who feel 4 possi- 
bility of winning. The same situation 
exists in business and industry. Com- 
petition does succeed when most of 
the people feel they have a chance to 
come out ahead—even if they don't 
win top honors. 

Here are some 
competitive groups so that each mem- 
ber feels he has a chance to gain 
ground: 

l. Matching competitors, In com- 
petitive effort, it's undesirable to throw 
everyone into the same “pot.” [t's 
much better to set up several compe- 
titions, putting people into classifica- 
tions that allow them to be more 
evenly matched. Length of 
with the company is one possible bas- 


wavs to set up 


service 


Is. 
Competition falls on its face when 


employees believe that “the same men 
always win.” One way to avoid this 
difficulty is to arrange the units so 
that previous winners Compete against 
each other. 

2. Self-competition. The healthiest 
and most satisfying Competition is in 
pitting an individual against his own 
previous performance. 

In a contest to stimulate greater 
performance among lathe operators. 
one steel company established each 
employee's average performance rec- 
ord as his starting point. He was com- 
peting. not against the other opera- 
tors, but against his own record. 
The winner turned out to be an aver- 
age producer who made the greatest 
strides in self-improvement. This was 
the company’s most successful con- 
test. since it involved so many men 
who previously refused to participate. 

From the standpoint of morale, a 
workers acceptance of his present 
Status as final can be dangerous. Yet 
everybody cant reach the top. Hor- 
zontal development in_ his 
present real as vertical 
growth in the company. In fact, the 
higher up a man moves, the less he 
can depend on outside sources—the 
more he muSt compete against him- 


self. 


growth 
job—is as 
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MOST PEOPLE are willing to return a favor, but it takes something 


special to start one. 


Frep SMITH 
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The Outmoded 


4 preg OUTMODED pieces of ad- 
vice still crop up occasionally 
around the plant or the office. They 
are: 

Don't make excuses, just do the job. 

You cant win an argument with 
the boss. 

Don't ask questions. 

It's good to push firmly for results, 
but fear of making or listening to 
“excuses” would prevent a free flow 
of information and therefore could 
eventually restrict production. 

Wouldn't it be foolish to refuse to 
listen to, or to be afraid to offer, the 
following explanations? 

“This machine has something loose 
in it, and it can't keep up production 
like Mike’s machine.” 

“] couldn't hear the name or ad- 
dress on that rush letter you put on 
the dictating machine—and by the 
time | found out it- wasn't clear, you 
had left the office.” 

It these explanations are given, ev- 
erybody concerned is better off. The 
supervisor can call the repairman, and 
the manager can brush up on his dic- 
tating technique so that his message 
will come through next time. 

It's true that you can’t win an argu- 
ment with a prejudiced and unreason- 
able person. Fortunately, however, few 
bosses are that unreasonable. 

Of course, to some people. the word 
“argue” has deteriorated so that it 
suggests wrangling. Its hard to win 
that kind of argument with anyone. 
In the same way, 
quired the connotation of buck pass- 
ing when it should simply mean an 


“excuse has ac- 
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Cult of Silence 


explanation for not completing a job 
satisfactorily. 

The idea that an employee should 
never ask questions, but should pro- 
ceed immediately to do the job, has 
also been outmoded. The employee 
must Know certain facts in order to 
do the job properly. In. the familiar 
story of the message to Garcia, much 
is made of the way the messenger 
trotted off without taking time to get 
directions. Today he'd get a thorough 
briefing. 

Modern managers have learned two 
important lessons: 

|. You get more done in a given 
amount of time if you have realistic 
rather than idealistic expectations of 
people. 

2. Informing and instructing em- 
plovees is properly part of the man- 
ager’s job. 

Today managers have both less and 
more. confidence in people: less, be- 
cause they re not looking for paragons 
who will do their work perfectly with- 
out instruction or explanation; more, 
because they're not afraid people will 
become soft if they are permitted to 
give eXcuses, present arguments, and 
ask questions. 

But old customs die hard. Many 
workers still feel guilty about present- 
ing excuses that surely ought -to be 
given. They hold back questions that 
modern managers wish they would 
ask. They are often afraid to argue. 

Perhaps the new concept is no more 
realistic than the old one. In the past, 
we dreamed of developing people who 
would figure everything out for them- 


» 


selves. Today, we hope for articulate, 
frank, employees who are not afraid 
to ask questions. Are we again being 
overidealistic? 

Only time can give the final answer 


— 


but its almost the universal con- 
viction of business today that the new 

wavy ts better. 
* COVERAGE 
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Analyze Accidents—Before They Happen! 


pene IN INDUSTRY 1s better able 
to exercise direct control over 
accidents than the line supervisor. 
who ‘has immediate jurisdiction over 
the actions of his people and thew 
working conditions. Because of his 
personal knowledge of the workers 
and his actual presence on the shor 
floor, he is in a unique position to 
prevent accidents. 

He should, therefore, have the abil- 
ity to identify accident causes—-in ad 
vance. Preventive action can be taken 
only after the danger ts recognized. 
Here are some of the most common 
causes of industrial accidents, with ex- 
amples of each. 

Unsafe Acts. 


1. Operating without authority 
(starting without proper signal, re- 


leasing or moving loads without warn- 


ing). 
2. Operating at unsafe speed (run- 
ning, throwing material instead of 


carrying or passing it, feeding or sup- 
plying too rapidly. jumping trom ve 
hicles or platforms). 

3. Making safety devices imopera- 
tive (removing safety devices and re- 
placing them with others of imprope: 
capacity ——higher-amperage fuses, low 
capacity safety valves). 

4. Using equipment unsately (Cus 
ing wrong grip). 


S. Unsafe 
mixing (lifting or carrying too-heavy 
spilling oil. 
paints, on working surfaces). 

6. Taking unsafe positions (riding 
on plattorms, tailboards, and running 
hoards of vehicles: tailing on or steal- 


loading, placing, and 


loads; water, grease, 


ing rides: riding on apparatus de- 
signed only for materials). 

7. Failure to use personal protec- 
tive devices (forgetting goggles, gloves, 
masks, aprons, shoes, leggings). 

8. Distraction (teasing and horse- 
play. calling. talking. or making un- 
necessary Norse }. 

¥Y. Working on moving or danger- 
proper 


charged 


ous equipment (lorgetting 
precautions tor electrically 
equipment — motors, generators, lines). 
nsate Conditions 


10. Unguarded areas (unprotected 
platforms or openings}. 

ll. Inadequately equip- 
ment (guard improperly designed or 


guarded 


connected, guard casily bypassed ). 

12. Detective tools or equipment 
(trayed, cracked, bent, aged 
cially hidden defects). 

13. Unsate design or construction 


espe = 


(structural weakness ) 

I4. Hazardous arrangement (inad- 
equate aisle space or eXits, Congestion 
of working spaces). 

IS. Unsate olumination Cunsuitta- 
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ble location or arrangement of light). 

16. Unsafe ventilation (insufficient 
air circulation). 

17. Unsafe clothing (goggles, face 
shield, gloves, mitts, aprons, shoes, 
respirator, leggings, or safety belt— 
defective, unsafe, or unsuited for 
work; high heels; loose clothing; loose 
hair). 

Every one of these causes can be 
modified or eliminated by interested 
supervision. Here are two simple 
plans for accident prevention: 

Step | in correcting an unsafe ac- 
tion is taken when a supervisor rec- 
ognizes it, and points it out to the 
worker. Step 2 is instructing him how 
to do it safely. Step 3 is the follow-up 


to make sure that the action has been 
corrected. 

If a supervisor recognizes an unsafe 
condition, everybody in the depart- 
ment should be warned. Then remove 
the hazard, if it is removable, or put 
a guard or barrier around it. The final 
step is to make sure that the unsafe 
condition is permanently eliminated. 

Remember, when an accident hap- 
pens, a fact-finding session, rather 
than a prosecution, is required. “How 
can we keep this from happening 
again?” is a much more important 
question than “Who is to blame?” 

* C. D. Lovell 
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“Have you got something around $1 .00—just to celebrate his raise?” 
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Portrait of the Office Manager 


OFFICE MANAGER is a versa- 
tile person. Forty-one times out 
of 100, much of his time is tied up 
with major financial responsibilities; 
running the office is often a sideline, 
although an important one. Forty per 
cent of the office managers canvassed 
by the Dartnell Corporation also have 
other important outside duties that 
cannot be classified as financial. Only 
35 per cent of them devote full time to 
keeping office production humming. 

The office manager often carries 
“fringe” responsibilities that are not 
listed in the textbooks. One of these 
is employment, or some phase of it. 
Of the survey respondents, more than 
three quarters of those carrying no ti- 
tle other than office manager do have 
some responsibility for employment, 
usually extending only to the office 
force. The office-employment duties 
are usually shared in some measure by 
the office manager and a_ personnel 
executive. 

Over half of-these same office’ man- 
agers bear the responsibility for work- 
ing up and administering the office 
payroll. A third of them have speci- 
fic accounting-department functions. 

An office manager's salary is strong- 
lv affected by the conditions §sur- 
rounding the job. His length of service, 


for example, is a factor; so is the 
size of the office, and the extra re- 
sponsibilities he assumes. 

The majority of the office managers 
surveyed have held their positions 
from five to 11 years—-on an average, 
9.2 years. 

What happens when the office man- 
ager is given more responsibility 
through an enlarged office staff or 
more outside duties? In either case, 
compensation goes up. 

Only 43 per cent of the companies 
surveyed give office managers cash 
bonuses. The amount of the office 
managers bonus ranges, in the ma- 
jority of instances, from 4 per cent 
to 18 per cent of his base salary; the 
median amount is exactly 10 per cent. 
Sources of bonus awards are varied. 
Most popular, however, is profit shar- 
ing, which accounts for almost four 
out of every ten bonuses paid to of- 
fice managers. 

Eleven per cent of the office man- 
agers surveyed work under special in- 
centive arrangements—-the amount of 
the bonus depends on office produc- 
tion, savings, or some other measure 
of the office manager's effectiveness. 

* M. Weld 
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Answer Key to Reading Quizzes 


Selection 1, page 39: 


| yes, 2 yes, 3 yes, 4 ves. 5 no, 6 no, 7 no, 8 yes, 9 no, 10 yes. 


Selection 3, page 47: 


le. b, 9d, 10b. 


Vocabulary Test, page 49: 
7a, 8e, 9b, 10h. 
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How’s Your Deskmanship? 


LAGUED BY PAPERWORK? A careful 
P daily routine can melt the moun- 
tain of papers on your desk. 

Generally, three kinds of paper- 
work are likely to pile up: 

. . . Operating data. Correspond- 
ence, purchase requisitions, person- 
nel-record forms, cost and operating 
reports. You need these to run your 
department and keep informed about 
your Own Operations. 

. . « General reading material. Pub- 
lications, catalogues, magazines, tech- 
nical papers, books, pamphlets. These 
are the things you want to read to 
learn as much as you think you should 
know. 

. . . Extraneous matter. Shouldn't 
be on your desk in the first place. It's 
the reports you've asked for but 
haven't found useful, catalogues and 
other literature you no longer find 
helpful, information that overlaps and 
duplicates other sources. 

If these three kinds of paperwork 
are cluttering up your desk, you'll want 
to whittle them down to a realistic 
working level. Here are some helpful 
guides: 

1. Shut 
need. 

2. Shelve stuff that’s not urgent. 
Glance through magazines (for ex- 
ample) as they arrive, insert slips or 
paper clips to articles you want to 
read further, then put the magazines 
aside to be read in off moments. The 
sooner you can take action on them 
and get them off your mind, the bet- 
ter off you'll be. 

In handling general reading mate- 


off the stuff you don't 
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rial, get through it as quickly as you 
can, and pass it along if there are 
others it will help. 

3. Act on important paperwork. 
Your paperwork every day gives you 
a collection of big and little tasks. If 
you want to get through, you've got 
to have a plan. 

Start off by setting a time each day 
for reading the mail. Some days rou- 
tine replies will take less than half an 
hour. Other days, a single letter may 
bring a request that will take several 
hours—or longer—to act on. 

In this connection, make good use 
of your daily calendar. Use it as a 
daily order of work. List the things 
you want to do that day in the order 
of their importance, including specific 
and nonroutine paperwork to be 
handled. 

Finally, dispose of all your mail 
before you go home. Don't leave a 
mixed-up stack of papers on your 
desk to worry you overnight and the 
next day. 

Some papers that cross your desk 
need no more time than it takes to 
read and initial them. Others can be 
answered at once. The important 
thing is to answer and dispose of ev- 
erything as soon as you can. 

If the top of your desk is nearly 
empty, you're off to a good start. 
But don't stop there. Pull open the 
drawers in your desk and files. If you 
don't recognize what's in them, it's 
time to act. | 

For a checkup on your deskman- 
ship, try this quiz: 


PENALTY 


supervise over 


Scoring 
Less than 50 
$0 to 100 
100 to 200 
200 to 400 
Over 400 


25 people; $0 points for over 
SO people; 100 points for over 100 people. 


. Unbehevable 
..Darn good 
. Time to get busy 
Calls for drastic action 


You're snowed under 


What's Your Score? PoINTs 
NITS 
Per UNIT 
1. For each piece of today’s mail on your 
2. For each request not answered 
in 3 days.. ? 
in | week. 10 
in | month. 50 
3. For each I-in. thickness of files or unclas- 
sified papers on your desk ............. 2 
4. For each unread magazine, periodical, 
technical paper, or brochure on your desk. § 
5. For each note you wrote last month be- | 
ginning, “I'm sorry for the delay in answer- 
6. For each memo you received last month | 
beginning, “We have received no answer | 
7. For each time you couldn't find a piece of | 
correspondence last month ............. 10 | 
8. For each item more than one year old still 
in your active files . 1s (Max. 20) 
¥. For each requested report you receive but 
don't need or use .... 
10. For each * ‘miscellaneous” ‘file 
over '2” thick 5 
over 1” thick. 25 
over 2” thick. sO 
Total: 
Handicapping | 
Deduct for supervisory load: 25 points if you Deduct. 


inal See We. 


* FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
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Audio-Visual Aids: Setting the Scene 


HE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS in 
sessions and meetings has 
become an accepted managerial con- 
cept. Successful projection of slides, 
filmstrips, transparencies, and motion 
pictures can transfer ideas and images 
from film to the minds of the viewers. 
And the room chosen for the presen- 
tation can have a great influence on 
its success or failure. 

Few supervisors have the opportun- 
ity to set up a special projection hall, 
but an ordinary room can be used if 
it satisfies certain basic requirements. 
Any room used for audio-visual pre- 
sentations should: 

1. Be large enough for the greatest 
number of viewers expected. Large 
auditoriums or meeting rooms with 
folding chairs should have five to six 
square feet of floor space per person, 
within the good viewing area. 

2. Permit suitable light control. 
For daytime projection in rooms with 
outside windows, ordinary window 
shades are usually adequate. 

Temporary opaque drapes, portable 
blackboards, or other makeshift de- 
vices may be used if needed. Light 
shields may be placed either around 
the screen or in front of the win- 
dows. 

3. Provide needed _ illumination. 
Light sources that provide some il- 
lumination during projection, but don't 
shine on the screen, help maintain the 
proper atmosphere and permit note 
taking. During projection, the screen 


image should be brighter than any 
other surface within the viewers’ range 
of vision. “Hot spots”—caused by the 
glare from bare bulbs, reflections from 
shiny surfaces, or gaps in window cov- 
ering—should be eliminated. 


4. Provide adequate electrical con- 
trol. Room lights should be control- 
lable from a point near the projector 
or the speaker's stand. If that’s not 
possible, arrangements may be made 
for someone to turn lights off as soon 
as an image appears on the screen. 
But remember that the electrical out- 
let for the projector must remain 
“live” when room lights are turned 
off. 


5. Provide vood ventilation. Ven- 
tilation should be independent of 
room-darkening devices. If smoking 
is permitted, a generous supply of 
fresh air will be needed. 


6. Be acoustically good. Most rooms 
are satisfactory. Check reverberation 
by clapping your hands. A sharp, ring- 
ing echo may indicate too much re- 
verberation. But such a room is im- 
proved acoustically when it's filled 
with people. 

Loud noises or clearly intelligible 
speech coming from outside the room 
should be controlled or eliminated. 
Low-level background noise does little 
or no harm. 

* Foundation for 
Effective Audio-Visual Projection 


Eastman Kodok Company 
@ 1957, by Fastman Kodak Company 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December tssuc. 
The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Supervisory MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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AMA’‘s newest handbook 


for supervisors . . . 


LEADERSHIP 
ON THE JOB 


Guides to Good 


Supervision 


Drawn-from the best in Supervisory Management, LEApeRsHip On THE 
Jor fills the need for a single volume of authoritative, up-to-date information 
on the newest supervisory practices. Like Supervisory Management itself, 


it offers 


* practical discussions of the supervisor's expanding role in 
company operations, 


* proven solutions to specific supervisory problems, and 


« workable guides to better human relations for the supervisor. 


The articles in Le apersuie On Tue Jon—selected and edited by the staff 
of Supervisory Management—are particularly valuable for the supervisor 
because of their realistic, common-sense approach to his special require- 
ments. In every respect, LEADERSHIP ON Tue Jor is a timely, significant 


addition to AMA's basic bookshelf for supervisors. 


CONTENTS: The Manager's Job. Communication Is Management. Building 
and Developing a Competent Workforce. Employee Attitudes: The “Raw 
“Materials” of Morale. Special Personnel Problems. Managing Your Job. Union- 


Management Relations. The Job Bevond the Job: Community Relations. 


304 pages $6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SD, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
Broadway, Times Squere, New York 36, N. Y. 

AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be eccompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more. unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tox 
for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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